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The R. P. S. Exhibition at London 


E. O. HOPPE, F.R.P.S.° 


HERE is no doubt that this exhibition, the fifty-fourth held by the 

society, has attracted a good deal of attention this year, owing to the 

fact that those who for so long have carried on the duties of the 

Organizing-Committee have this year been replaced by new mem- 
bers. ‘New men — new manners’”— hence changes of a more or less impor- 
tant nature were expected. Well, the changes were not great, but what there 
were seem to have been on the right side. There was a noticeable lightness and 
daintiness about the walls of the exhibition, owing to the small number of dark, 
somber surroundings and the prevalence of the narrow moulding and the passe- 
partout. I fancy, too, that the pictures — if I remember last year’s show aright — 
were more broken up into groups and separated from each other by spaces 
edged with tape. It was remarked by many, last year, that the Hanging-Com- 
mittee had been inclined to be over-generous in accepting prints; so I suppose 
most people will applaud the present committee for having been more drastic 
in its methods and for having excluded one hundred more pictures than last 
year, making the number upon the walls just over two hundred instead of just 
over three hundred. It is possible to get a show of very fair quality (if the num- 
ber be thus restricted) out of the five thousand that are generally submitted to 
the R. P. S.; but if it were possible, without losing clients, to make a further re- 
duction in numbers—say to 140 or 160—the exhibition would have had every- 
thing to gain in quality by such a proceeding. The spreading of a velarium, 
which was a new feature at the Royal, pleasantly tempered the light without 
reducing it too much. Probably the effect would have been still better if a space 
had been left between the wall and the velarium, so that the light could have 
been admitted to shine directly upon the pictures. 

The pictorial section started off with a large head —a portrait of some 
quality, though not very interesting, by Moffat. At any rate it has character 
and the face is not over-retouched. Peter Orr, in ‘A City-Scene,” has a 
picture good of its kind and difficult to secure with proper concentration of 
interest. A fine thing meets us in “The Life-Class” by Louis Fleckenstein. It 
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is both new in material and strong in presentation, and the interest is well cen- 
tered. E. G. Boon pursues his own particular theme and rings the changes on 
sunlight-effects. His “Pergola” is not a sunlight effect, and, though a little 
fidgety, was full of atmosphere. His sunlight-study, “Arranging the Flowers,” 
was full of light and brightness, but the figures gave quite a crowded feeling and 
were, if anything, too evenly balanced. Bertram Cox showed a good picture of 
St. James’, Lincoln, in which the concentration of light on the church-tower is 
well managed. Kimber had one of his characteristic interiors with strong light- 
ing in “‘“A Gleam of Sunshine.” Though telling in its dark surroundings, it ex- 
hibited absolutely no hardness about the high-lights. 

Geo. W. Miller’s work is always worth seeking out; in a quiet and unosten- 
tatious way he is becoming a power by his mastery of the gum-process, and his 
“Wood Magic” merited careful study. There was a delightful feeling of the 
beauty and mystery of the woodlands in this picture. 

E. T. Holding was not so good this year as last. He had nothing so fine as 
those decorative studies that then emphasized his reputation. In “The Lesson” 
he showed much of his old-time power, but it was felt that the masses were a 
little even and the position of the child’s knee awkward. 

To my mind Miss M. Schénberg, of Dresden, scores as much as any one 
in this exhibition. She had three fine portraits full of power and character. 
They were printed on Japanese paper and framed to advantage. Her nude 
was one of the best I have seen for years. There is reticence and mystery, along 
with fine modeling, in the back, and beautiful passages of light and shade. It is 
to be hoped that we shall see more of Miss Schénberg’s work in this country in 
the future. 

The Buffalo Pictorialists showed some of their fine pictures here, as well as 
at the Salon. Two portraits by Thibaudeau—large heads, closely framed— 
were full of character. 

J. M. Whitehead has three pictures in this exhibition. His style is no doubt 
well known to Americans, for his beautiful work is universally admired. We over 
here are beginning to feel that he continues too long in exactly the same style. 
His pictures, year by year, continue all alike, except with a small difference in 
material. Perhaps some day he will vary his style and the photographic world 
will welcome the change. Yet, in spite of all, his work is too good to be omitted. 

Gideon Clark, in “The Cornfield,” struck a new note. He has hitherto 
done the larger landscape somewhat after the style of Hinton, but here we had 
a small conventional subject — some square fields, corn-shocks and a few trees. 
Yet the whole was a delightful design of unusual character, and this worker 
deserved great credit even to have noticed it, and still more to have had the cour- 
age to picture it and brave the jeers of those who have no eyes to see these simple 
things. I hope for more of this work from Mr. Clark. 

John Franklin had a decidedly good panoramic subject in “Heaven’s 
Chariots.” It has often been done before, but this effort was really a very fair 
success. The cloud, fine in quality, did not overpower the subject, and the rain- 
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shower was true; while the huge panorama of country, that lay beneath it, was 
well suggested without being too prominent. 

Thomas Wright had good tones of snow and atmosphere in “ Winter’s Grip.”’ 
The frame killed the more delicate tones, but could not quite rob it of its truth 
of presentation. 

Immediately above this picture hung one of the most striking in the gallery. 
It was technically full of faults, and had been ruthlessly cut into a dome-shape 
in the upper corners. Yet in spite of all its shortcomings it was, I was going to 
say, a human document, but I should rather say an equine document full of 
energy and painful presentation of fact. It was by N. Steadman, and was called 
“Hard Labor,” representing a horse in the extreme effort to move too heavy a 
load. It should hang in the committee-room of some society devoted to the 
amelioration of animal-suffering. It should extract guineas from the pockets of 
the charitable with as much ease as does the experienced pickpocket. 

M. T. Fleischer had in his “ Japanese Landscape” one of the most success- 
ful pictures in the exhibition. Where the material, so like that used in the con- 
ventional Japanese landscape, was found is difficult to imagine. I have seen 
such only once, and that was when I looked down upon liquid clay, with its 
wooden troughs and sheds, of a brickfield. It is a fine piece of work. 

Mortimer had several landscapes of an important character, better to my 
mind even than those he showed at the Salon — and that is saying much. His 
“Decorative Landscape” well deserved its name. It is very impressive and 
highly successful through the added note of design. The cloud is well modeled 
and the whole quite one of the best pictures in the gallery. There may have been 
those that thought that, because Mortimer’s name has always been associated 
with the sea, he had no eye for anything else. The four pictures that he con- 
tributed to this show had not a sea-piece amongst them, and they were all equal 
to his high reputation. 

J. Meredith had a fine sunshine picture representing a procession of white- 
clad female figures passing down a street. It is in true tone and brightness of its 
light and one of the best sunshine-effects that I remember to have seen. The 
name Meredith reminds one of Hollyer’s small picture of the poet-novelist, 
which was considered one of the best character-sketches ever seen of Meredith. 
Close to it hung a picture, “The Bull-Fight,” by Ernest Marriage, which came 
near being a very great thing. There was strength in the design, and the sweeping 
line of the balustrade was impressive; but the right moment for the figures had 
not been seized, and so they presented quite a muddled appearance, which 
detracted, somewhat, from the value of the whole composition. 

N. H. Gyorgy had some fine work in this gallery. His “Village in Winter” 
was an effect of the setting sun on whitewashed houses. It certainly was a re- 
markable piece of color-work. Close to it hung another well-colored oil-picture 
— the largest in the exhibition. It was called “Writing to Her Sweetheart,” 
by L. Lozenzale, of Barcelona. So good was it that many people were loath to 
believe that it was not an oil-painting, doubting its photographic basis. The 
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pose of the girl, her delightfully natural expression of interest in what she was 
doing, and the fitness of accessories combined to make a very attractive picture. 

Mention should be made of C. Wille’s powerful portraits in gum that hung 
on this wall. His portrait-work is well known, and his reputation will not have 
suffered from these fine examples. Up till now I remember no success by this 
worker in the domain of landscape; but here we had a colored gum-subject which 
deserved to rank with his portraits. 

R. T. Dooner’s “Symphony in White” calls for special attention, and so does 
C. Hemistead’s sunny picture. Two of the color-pictures were fine in their way, 
when one considers the difficulty of the sea-subjects which the worker assumed; 
but the coloring did not appeal to me as true. Ward Muir had a small decora- 
tive subject in “Last Year’s Leaves,”’ which had the dainty design that one ex- 
pects from this worker. C. Tilney appeared in a new character and, after having 
been represented in this year’s Academy by a painting, got two photographs into 
this exhibition. 

C. S. Ferguson had the only picture of its kind in the exhibition, but it was 
decidedly good. The “Trespasser”’ might easily have been missed, which would 
have been a loss, for it was not only quiet and reserved in treatment, but it had 
a decorative value which should have carried it far in the esteem of the initiated. 

Mrs. G. A. Barton’s ‘“‘ Boy with an Apple”’ is along the lines of her former 
well-known work. It is excellent in spacing, but one could wish more texture 
and greater softness in the high-lights. 

There are two workers, one not yet mentioned, whose productions were of a 
high order of merit. I refer to Moffat and Keighley. Moffat’s picture, “The 
Proclamation,” was a serious work. It was an endeavor, and a successful one, 
to represent such a great national event as the proclamation of His present 
Majesty. It is at once apparent that, poorly done, such a picture would be but 
a snap-shot of a mass of heads, such as we are familiar with in pictures in the 
illustrated press; but, though one feels the presence of vast masses of people, 
they are not obtrusive, and the main themes are the herald with his proclamation 
and the ray of sunlight that suddenly lights up the scene. It was a distinguished 
impression of a great event and did the author the greatest credit. 

Alex. Keighley exhibited in the Royal again for the first time in many years, 
and his work was therefore all the more welcome. He gave in one of his pictures, 
an Italian “Harvesting,” a well-composed and harmonious picture free of any 
suspicion of excessive hand-work, which has sometimes been alleged against 
him “in the other place.” There have been plenty of harvestings done, but few 
so good as this. His other subject, called “The Archway,” is quiet and unob- 
trusive in character, but distinguished by dignity and breadth of treatment. 

Taking the exhibition as a whole, I am bound to confess that it was an 
advance over 1908. The scientific work was more varied and interesting, and 
though the color-work was a failure, the pictorial section was decidedly stronger. 
No one would have believed, say five or six years ago, that the R. P. S. would 
get together such a collection of good things as were here shown. No doubt, as 
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‘“Where the rock is riven asunder, 

and the Evil One has bridged the gulf” 
HARRY WILD 
R. P. S. EXHIBITION, LONDON 
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AN AWAKENING EDITH L. WILLIS 
R. P. S. EXHIBITION, LONDON 


the word gets about that the selecting is more rigorous and the standard higher, 
more of the better men will think it worth while to come back to the Royal, and 
in time to come they may consider the honor of being hung there second only to 
the distinction of being represented on the Salon walls. It is most important that 
the R. P. S. should lead and mould the pictorial aspirations of the best workers, 
and this it seems now inclined to do. It will, I should hope, come to pass that 
the foremost American workers will regard the R. P. S. Exhibition as one of the 
yearly events for which they must specially prepare pictures, and we can assure 
them that, if they continue to send us the class of work that has been received 
this year from the Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo, we shall welcome them 
warmly. It is, indeed, unfortunate that American photography should have 
been, so far and to a great extent, represented in England by only a one-sided 
and exclusive section of the American photographic world. Last year’s Salon, at 
any rate, freed us from the undue influence of that body, and we shall increas- 
ingly expect the best American work to hang in our two great London exhibitions. 
The standard of the “Salon 1909” is a high one, indeed, and being admitted 
to its walls may rightly be considered the greatest distinction the photographic 
world can offer. 

The R. P. S. of 1909 is reasonable and representative, and the honor of 
having had work accepted for it is worthy of the best efforts. When America 
knows this she will send us some of the best work which she is able to produce. 
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The Autochrome Plate in Its Relation to the 
Color-Theory of Young and Helmholtz 
FRED D. MAISCH 


NE of the most interesting and far-reaching results of the introduc- 

tion of the Autochrome plate by the indefatigable Brothers Lumiére 

has been almost lost sight of. This wonderful photographic plate 

furnishes the best and most readily understood proof of the accuracy 
of the now generally accepted theory of color, which is, in part, “that prac- 
tically all color-sensations can be produced by the mixing of three funda- 
mental or so-called primary colors; viz., red, green and violet.” 

The lay mind now has a fairly accurate understanding of the meaning of 
the terms “negative” and “ positive,” as applied to photographic processes, and 
it would require but a very slight stretch of the imagination to substitute the 
word “complementary” for the word “negative.” Speaking photographically, 
the two terms are almost synonymous. In the ordinary photographic negative 
black and white are reversed, which means nothing more than that white indi- 
cates the presence of all the rays of the spectrum; and black, either the entire ab- 
sence of these rays or their absorption. 

The Autochrome negative also shows the reversal of black and white, at the 
same time showing the negative or complement of every color present in the sub- 
ject photographed: thus, if the subject is red the negative will show a green; and 
if blue, the negative will show a yellow, and vice versa. 

Many people still adhere to the mistaken idea that when three primary or 
fundamental colors are spoken of the colors meant are red, yellow and blue. 
This is pardonable when we consider that proofs to the contrary have really 
been accessible only to the student in his laboratory, and the fact that with red, 
yellow and blue pigments almost every hue and tint of nature can be repro- 
duced. For many centuries artists have mixed blue and yellow paints to obtain 
green. The mixture does give us the green impression; but, as Helmholtz long 
ago pointed out, it is mot the color of the mixture, but it is the one color which is 
not freely absorbed either by the yellow or by the blue pigment. In other words, 
the yellow pigment absorbs the greater part of the blue, indigo and violet rays; 
the blue, the greater part of the red, orange and yellow. Green is the one color 
not freely absorbed, and it is therefore the impression received by the eye. 

Wiinsch in 1792 and Sir Thomas Young in 1802 adopted red, green and 
violet as the three fundamental colors of the visible spectrum, because they 
found that by mixing these three in varying proportions every tint of the spec- 
trum could be produced or imitated, and also that the three acting together would 
produce white. Helmholtz proved that no mixture of the pure blue and the pure 
yellow of the spectrum would produce green, but that when properly balanced 
the impression was white. This was also found to be the case when mixing red 
and green-blue — the result was white. 
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These colors are called complementary; others of the same class are orange 
and cyan-blue, green-yellow and violet, green and purple. The list could be pro- 
longed indefinitely, as every possible tint must, in the nature of things, have its 
complement. It follows from this that white light can be produced not only by 
red, green and violet (the two extreme and the middle colors of the spectrum), 
but also by merely ¢wo properly-balanced intermediate colors. Before the intro- 
duction of Lumiére’s Autochrome plate such investigations were limited to the 
student having access to costly apparatus, and the knowledge gained could be 
imparted to only a limited number of people. 

It is now possible to pursue such studies in the photographic laboratory, 
with much less labor, and the careful worker will have far more certain results. 
All that is necessary is to make an exposure according to the explicit directions 
furnished with the plates, reverse the negative into a positive with the chemicals 
furnished and compare the result with the original. Should the colors prove 
correct, then immediately duplicate the exposure on another plate, but develop 
the second plate only to the negative stage and fix it out in the usual way. This 
second plate will, of course, be a negative and will show the complements of the 
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colors in the positive. In this process correct exposure means correct colors; 
over-exposure gives pale colors, and under-exposure, dull colors. The same is 
true in making color-analyses with the spectrum. If the spectrum is impure, or 
stray white light enters the laboratory, the colors will be pale; and as this stray 
light is increased the intermediate colors will finally fade out, leaving only the 
three fundamental colors, red, green and violet. This result is exactly the same 
as an over-exposure on the Autochrome plate, which destroys the detail of the 
photographic image, permitting too much light to pass through. This light is 
made up of minute starch-grains dyed red, green and violet, which, acting 
jointly, produce, as we have seen above, the white impression. The destruction 
of the photographic detail begins, of course, in the thinnest part of the film, 
which, as will be seen later on, must lie behind the violet-colored grains, thus 
permitting a superabundance of violet rays to pass, the effect of which is to 
restore the original balance of the three sets of colored starch-grains. 

Although the composition of the Autochrome plate is now fairly well known 
and understood, it will not be amiss to say a few words concerning it. As has 
been mentioned before, it is built on the theory of three fundamental or so-called 
primary colors. That it is also a complete corroboration of the theory of com- 
plementary colors may not have been the intention of the makers, but it is none 
the less perfect on that account. The preparation is about as follows: a mass of 
starch-grains averaging one-tenth of a millimeter in diameter is divided into three 
unequal lots. The smallest lot is dyed blue-violet, the next green and the largest 
red-orange. The three lots are then thoroughly mixed and spread over a glass 
plate which had previously been coated with a gum or varnish. The plate is 
then passed through a rolling-machine which presses the grains into a mosaic, 
at the same time feeding carbon dust into the space left between the circumfer- 
ences of neighboring grains. After another varnishing the plate is ready to re- 
ceive the photographic emulsion. It will be noticed that the colors chosen are 
slightly at variance with the fundamental colors determined by Wiinsch and 
Young; but this is in some measure compensated for by the color-screen, which 
must be used in making an exposure. This orange-colored screen serves several 
purposes. It deepens the effect of the red-orange grains, bringing them in effect 
much nearer the red end of the spectrum; it raises the tone of the green, which 
is the most difficult color artists have to handle, and, lastly, subdues the actinic 
effect of the blue-violet grains. The latter result is well known to photographers 
in their use of orthochromatic plates. The plate is exposed in the camera with 
the glass side toward the lens. The image must, therefore, pass first through the 
layer of colored starch-grains before acting on the sensitive film. 

It has been said that one of the severest tests of a plate intended to show 
color is its ability to reproduce black and white. These requirements are met 
completely. Black is particularly well rendered, having none of that harsh, flat 
appearance of the black in an ordinary photograph, but suggests instead almost 
illimitable depth — precisely what absence of light would mean. Its ability to 
reproduce’ white is perhaps best shown by stripping the photographic emulsion 
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off the plate, when it will be seen that the underlying starch-grains have a slight 
pinkish but almost neutral tint. A granular appearance will also be noticed, 
caused more by the necessity of filling the spaces between the grains with carbon 
dust than by the grain color-units themselves. 

It follows from this that the reproduction of a large, even white surface will 
not be satisfactory — but this is not a serious limitation, since white is really 
only a comparative quality. Therefore if the white surface, mentioned above, 
were surrounded with good color-contrasts the results would be a good white im- 
pression on the eye. 

The following experiment, shown at the International Photographic Exhibi- 
tion, held this summer at Dresden, and quoted from The British Journai of 
Photography, June 18, proves that the white impression depends largely upon its 
surroundings: 

Difference Between Black and White. It is most difficult to define the differ- 
ence between black and white. It is said that a body is white when it reflects 
the whole of the light, but this is not correct; 


~ + 
C P D 


one and the same substance with the same illumination appears black or white, 
according to its surroundings. 

Experiment: Midway between the peep-hole P and the back of the cabinet 
is placed a screen faced with a medium tint, with a central circular aperture in 
it. The back of the cabinet is somewhat feebly illuminated by lamps A and B, 
so that on looking into the peep-hole there is seen a white disc on a dark ground. 
On pressing the switch of lamps C and D, placed between the peep-hole and the 
midway screen, the hole itself appears perfectly black, while the screen looks 
white — a reversal of the previous conditions. _ 

One criticism of the Autochrome plate which the writer, at first, thought 
was serious was that the plate was said to be incapable of reproducing the yellow 
of the spectrum. This criticism seemed to be justified when considering the im- 
possibility of producing a good yellow except by mixing the red and green light 
of a pure spectrum. Red and green rotating disks and red and green glasses 
always produce a pale whitish yellow, never as brilliant as the yellow of the spec- 
trum. The conclusion reached, however, is that the point raised is merely one 
of photographic technology. It has always been the practice, when photograph- 
ing a white object, or a blue one, on an ordinary plate, to reduce the exposure 
in the camera very materially, because we knew these rays to be the most actinic. 
In the Autochrome plate we are still working with a photographic emulsion, but 
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under very different circumstances. Blue is not necessarily the most active color 
we have to deal with, because its excessive power has been greatly curtailed by 
the color-screen and the tricolor starch-grains and the criterion for correct ex- 
posure must be brilliancy of illumination irrespective of color. It follows, there- 
fore, that the most active and penetrating ray from this standpoint must be the 
most vivid color of the spectrum, which is yellow. This being the case, the rem- 
edy for pale yellow is to reduce the exposure in the camera, and favor that color 
inall the other operations just as much as we favor and work for high-lights in or- 
dinary photography. In general work it will be found necessary to reduce the 
exposure only when yellow is the predominating color, trusting to the developing- 
baths to build up the other colors to their proper strength. Such trust will very 
rarely be misplaced. As stated, correct colors are due, in the first instance, to 
correct exposure, but also, in no small degree, to the ability of the operator to 
recognize the color when it is correct and true. He mist learn to what extent 
colors are influenced by the amount and quality of the light which falls on them. 
The artist in coloring lantern-slides makes this allowance, Slides which, when 
viewed on the screen, appear correctly colored will prove to be far too brilliant 
and almost garish in their color-scheme when viewed by the light of the sky. 
A blue-green cloth when taken into sunlight will show a decided yellowish green 
color, and any other color will undergo similar changes according to the amount 
and quality of the light by which it is viewed. In all shadows there is an 
abundance of blue and violet rays, while high-lights are just as decidedly yellow- 
ish in tint. The above changes were brought about by increasing the illumina- 
tion; decreasing the amount of light will also not only change the tone or tint, 
but actually change the color. Two yellow glasses of the same tint will, when 
superimposed and viewed by transmitted light, show an orange color, and, as 
the number of glasses is increased, the color will gradually deepen until finally 
only red rays are transmitted. 

It follows from the above that the light in which to view an Autochrome 
plate must be practically equal to the light which produced it. It is, of course, 
possible in picture-making to strike a happy medium which will permit of these 
changes just as much as an oil-painting does. But since light and color can in 
no sense be separable, absolutely correct conditions can be obtained only when 
the two light-conditions are equal. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the old axiom, “ Expose for the shadows; 
let the high-lights take care of themselves,” does not hold good for the Auto- 
chrome plate. We must remember that an artist in painting his picture directs 
the eye of the beholder to his chosen objective-point, either by drawing it in 
greater detail or by the selection of brighter colors. In a landscape it is the play 
of light which attracts the eye far more than the disposition of the shadows. The 
ordinary dry-plate, when under-exposed, gives harsh, black, meaningless shad- 
ows; with the Autochrome such shadows are inexcusable. The axiom must, 
therefore, be changed, and should read: “ Expose for the high-lights; the shadows 
will take care of themselves.” 

(To be continued) 267 
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Diffusion of Focus in Enlargements 
F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


T is proposed in the following note not to discuss the desirability of diffusion 

of focus as opposed to absolute sharpness when making enlargements, but 

to describe briefly the various methods by which diffusion can be obtained, 

assuming that in many cases it is required for the purposes of pictorial 
effect. 

First, the negative. This may be either perfectly sharp in detail, or it may 
be blurred by reason of being out of focus, or by movement during exposure. In 
the last case, the production of an enlargement into which further diffusion is 
introduced by any of the means mentioned hereafter, or by printing on very rough 
paper, will be in the nature of a remedy for an existing defect. 

The negative that is already out of focus can only be assisted, when making 
an enlargement, by careful focusing in the enlarger to get the sharpest possible 
image, and by regulating exposure to concentrate the lights and shadows, ma- 
king masses where indefinite scattered detail existed before. 

It is, however, when dealing with the sharp negative that the greatest amount 
of control can be exercised. With a perfectly sharp, clean negative almost any 
desired effect of diffusion can be introduced by manipulation in the enlarger. 

Methods of securing a pleasing and soft effect by means of bolting-silk have 
been described and illustrated several times in these pages. Briefly, the procedure 
is to interpose a piece of fine open-mesh silk or bolting-cloth between the enlarg- 
ing-lens and the bromide paper on which the enlargement is being made. The 
closer the silk is to the bromide paper the less the diffusion will be, while if it is 
placed in actual contact with the sensitive surface no diffusion at all results, but 
only the pattern or mesh of the fabric will be seen on the resulting print. 

It should be noted that when the bolting-cloth is placed a considerable dis- 
tance from the paper, and nearer the lens, not only will the diffusion be greater, 
but a general fogging of the print results. 

It is also worth remembering that the interposed silk or cloth has the effect 
of breaking up and introducing light into the shadows of the subject that is being 
enlarged. Therefore very hard, or black-and-white, negatives that are to be en- 
larged will be greatly improved in quality when treated in this way. 

Substitutes for bolting-silk have been frequently suggested, such as chiffon, 
tulle, muslin, and materials of a like nature. All may be used in the same man- 
ner — stretched on a light frame, larger than the enlargement, for convenience 
in handling — and the effects are approximately the same. - 

If the chiffon or tulle is used twofold or threefold and placed over the lens 
itself, a very pleasing variety of diffusion is produced. This was described in 
The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. [See ‘The Crucible.’’] 

Another form of diffusion that is extremely effective for large portrait-work 


is to make the enlargement with a single large-aperture uncorrected lens. An 
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ordinary landscape-lens, opened out to its full extent by removing the stops, 
serves perfectly. A better plan is to utilize the single flint combination of a por- 
trait-lens. This enables the lens-flange to be used, and also the stops. Most por- 
trait-lenses permit the removal of the front and back lenses, leaving the third 
glass in its place. 

If this is screwed into the enlarger and a sharp image focused on the screen, 
by stopping down, say, to {/11, the first portion of the exposure can be given. 
The aperture is then gradually opened until the lens is at full aperture, say, //5 
or {/4, and the diffused image thus superimposed over the sharp image will pro- 
duce an extremely pleasing and “round” result. In portraiture particularly will 
this added quality of modeling be appreciated. 

For those who do not possess a portrait-lens a somewhat similar effect can 
be obtained by first focusing the image as sharply as possible with the full aper- 
ture. Then, with a movement of the focusing-screw, the image is put out of focus 
a little. If a smaller stop is now placed in the lens sharpness will be restored, and 
half of the exposure given. 

The remainder of the exposure is then given at full aperture, and the out- 
of-focus image over the sharp image produces an amount of “roundness”’ that is 
generally a great improvement on the straightforward sharp enlargement. 

The matter of exposure will, of course, be one for careful trial and adjust- 
ment, as it will be remembered that a few seconds at full aperture will probably 
be equal to half a minute or more with the smaller stop. 

Yet another method, and one that calls for very careful attention, is the al- 
teration of focus during exposure. The image is first focused sharply and part of 
the exposure given, say three-quarters. The enlarger or lens is then carefully 
racked forward a little, until the image is quite out of focus on the bromide paper. 
It is then racked back, past the sharp stage, until it is equally out of focus on the 
other side. If this to-and-fro movement is continued for the remainder of the 
exposure, an entirely different effect is obtained from any of those previously 
described. 

It will be seen, however, in this last method, that as the enlarger (or lens) 
is racked back from the enlarging-easel the image increases in size all over, so 
as to overlap the previous image, and when it is racked forward the image 
decreases in size and comes inside the normal or sharp focus. It will also be 
found that this overlapping, or increasing and decreasing of the image, is more 
strongly marked at the margins than at the center — one spot, in fact, remain- 
ing fairly normal throughout. As this will be about the center of the picture, the 
resulting diffusion will be found to be one gradually increasing from the center 
of the picture, and is very suitable for many subjects in which the strongest point 
of interest is about this spot.— The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News. 


To avoid criticism, do nothing, say nothing, be nothing | 
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Improving Negatives of Uneven Density 


PHIL M. RILEY 


HE process of rehalogenization or rebromizing as a remedy for cer- 

tain kinds of defective negatives is not a recent discovery. It was 

investigated a long time ago by Mr. J. McIntosh, of the Royal Pho- 

tographic Society, and found to be a simple and satisfactory means 
of improving negatives which exhibit halation or areas of varying density due 
to uneven drying. Both of these defects are found quite frequently in the nega- 
tives of amateur photographers, and one hears remarked so often that the nega- 
tives are worthless because of these defects that there seems sufficient justifica- 
tion to recapitulate the features of this interesting process. It would seem that 
it is old enough to be new to most of the younger generation of photographers, 
at least. 

Some degree of halation, however slight, is likely to occur in any negative 
unless double-coated or backed plates have been used; but it becomes objection- 
able only when there are very strong contrasts, such as interior views in which 
windows or doors are prominent. Negatives of this sort made on ordinary plates 
show a spreading of strong light from the light parts of the image into the ad- 
joining dark parts, so that both are indistinct in outline, often giving a blotchy 
effect. It is a well-known fact that this is caused by reflection from the back of 
the plate. The light reflected from most objects in a view is absorbed by the sen- 
sitive emulsion, but intense light penetrates it and passes through into the glass 
behind. Part of it undoubtedly reaches the black partition of the plate-holder 
and is there absorbed, but much of it is reflected by the outer surface of the glass 
back into the emulsion. As a result of the thickness of the glass and its refrac- 
tive power the light returns at a different angle from which it entered and in this 
way causes a spreading of the high-lights beyond their proper confines and gives 
portions of them almost a double exposure. This explains one of the reasons 
why so little halation is seen in film negatives. 

The manner in which halation is caused is of the utmost importance in re- 
moving it, as will become apparent presently. As the light penetrates the sensi- 
tive film of a plate its action becomes weaker and weaker the nearer it approaches 
the glass. Visual proof of this fact is afforded by examining a plate which has 
been developed and is ready for fixing. At that stage its surface is black, while 
the back of the plate has not darkened to any great extent except in the high- 
lights. Thus the light-action is not uniform throughout the thickness of the 
emulsion, but is for the most part on the surface. So interested was Sir W. de W. 
Abney in this theory that he cut negatives into thin sections and made photo- 
micrographs of them, the results demonstrating that the silver-deposit which 
forms the image decreases in density as it approaches the glass. Now visual 
inspection during development, and Abney’s photo-micrographs as well, prove 
that the effect described is due to the weakening of light-action, and not to any 
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failure of the developer to penetrate the sensitive film. During development 
halation is more visible on the glass-side of the plate than the front, while Abney’s 
enlarged sections of finished negatives show that the silver-deposit, due to hala- 
tion, is denser near the glass and becomes less and less so as the front surface of 
the emulsion is approached, thus proving that the action of reflected light, which 
causes halation, begins at the back of the film and extends toward the front, 
becoming weaker as it proceeds. 

All this goes to show the fallacy of the often-advised method of removing 
halation by rubbing with a chamois-skin dipped in alcohol. It would be neces- 
sary to remove most of the true image before the underlying halation could be 
reached. Such a course makes halation somewhat less apparent by removing 
density, but any great amount of rubbing is done usually at the expense of detail 
and with the possible danger of softening and damaging the film. Rehalogeniza- 
tion is the only safe, simple aud effective method to pursue, and it seems to be 
equally effective in the removal of excessive density caused by uneven drying. 
Slow drying produces a negative of greater density than does drying within a 
normal duration of time; and when there is a marked change in the rapidity of 
drying, areas of different density are certain to result. These seem to be caused 
by the continued moisture in the film, and, as the moisture evaporates but slowly 
near the glass, the greater density caused by it seems to be there rather than at 
the surface. In this respect it is similar to the density of halation, and its removal 
may be effected by the same simple means. 

Rehalogenization is the process of restoring a completed negative to nearly 
its original condition — before development. It is effected by treating the nega- 
tive with a solution which will give back to the emulsion the halogen bromide, 
thus converting the black metallic silver of the image into creamy silver bromide. 
If a slow-working developer is then applied the image is converted again into 
metallic silver and, as such a developer penetrates the emulsion very gradually, 
the true image on the surface is developed before the halated portion below is 
affected to any appreciable degree, and the plate may be transferred to the fixing- 
bath in time to dissolve out the halated portion, consisting of unchanged silver 
bromide, while the true image, in metallic silver, remains as it was in the original 
negative. 

The process is simplicity itself, requires only chemicals which are to be 
found in almost any dark-room and will greatly benefit all negatives impaired 
by the causes mentioned, however serious the trouble may be. All of the opera- 
tions may be carried on in white light. 

The negative may be treated at once after leaving the wash-water; but, if it 
has been dried, soaking in cold water for an hour or so is necessary. It is then 
immersed in a solution consisting of 
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In five minutes the solution is poured into a graduate containing twenty-five 
minims of nitric acid, stirred with a glass rod and then poured back onto the 
plate again. Immediately the metallic silver image is seen to begin to change into 
silver bromide. The time required to whiten the image through to the back of 
the plate should be noted and the plate allowed to remain in the solution twice 
as long. Have ready a saturated solution of alum, dilute a suitable quantity 
with an equal part of water and divide into three separate baths. Rinse the 
rehalogenized plate in water and immerse it for several minutes in each of these 
successive baths. If any yellowness from the bichromate then remains, immerse 


the plate in 


After every suggestion of stain has been removed the plate is washed in running 
water for half an hour and then developed. 

Any slow-working developer is suitable, pyro-soda restrained with one grain 
of potassium bromide to the ounce of developer being excellent. The formula 
adopted for ordinary development should be used. Slow action of the solution 
is necessary in order to determine just when to stop development, for upon this 
depends the success of the process. The glass-side of the negative, and especially 
the halated portion, which is prominent on the back of the plate during develop- 
ment, is watched carefully, and when the developing-action has reached the 
glass-side, but before it has begun to darken the halated portion to any great 
extent, the negative is removed to an ordinary one-to-four hypo fixing-bath. 
The tray containing the hypo-solution should be rocked for a minute or two to 
ensure even action, after which fixing, washing and drying may be conducted as 
usual. Care must be exercised not to stop development too soon and thus lose con- 
trast in the image. A slight darkening of the halated portion seems to disappear 
in the fixing-bath. Should it happen that development is carried too far and the 
halation reappears, the whole process may be repeated, perhaps with better 
result the second time. This should be avoided, however, and care used, if it is 
attempted, to keep the various solutions at practically the same low temperature 
and thus avoid frilling. 


Admiring Bad Pictures 
WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 


N art-critic should be very careful not to admire bad pictures. Perhaps 

it would be better to say that he may admire bad pictures as much as he 

likes, but he must be careful not to say anything about it. The only 

safe course is not to admire anything, at least not to excess. But how 

is one to know when a picutre is bad? There are so few pictures in the world 
which are not bad in one way or another! Even the greatest geniuses were so 
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inconsiderate of the feelings of art-critics as to paint many bad pictures. By so 
doing they seem to have been intentionally laying a trap for the unsuspecting 
critic, since it is a generally recognized fact that the critic usually reserves all his 
warmest praises for the works of artists of established fame, and makes sure of 
the signature in the corner before he commits himself. Another reprehensible 
practice of the great painters, evidently intended for the confusion of critics, was 
their way of making so many bad pictures which had charm and interest and 
originality in them. This was a fiendish trick of theirs, which has been the un- 
doing of many an innocent critic. The purpose is the more obvious, because we 
know that the very painters who are capable of the most faultless work are apt 
to be the ones who play this contemptible game. A very good line of policy for 
the art-critic who wishes to get the reputation of infallibility is to add some saving 
clauses of qualification to his eulogies, if he indulges in any eulogies. He may 
with perfect safety allow himself to say some rather enthusiastic and sympathetic 
things, once in a while, if he will only remember to add what they call in Congress 
a “rider.” There is no picture in the world, it may be safely said, which is so 
flawless, so perfect, that there is nothing to be said in depreciation of it. In- 
stances might be cited by the hundred. The wary critic is he who bears this in 
mind, and always remembers to trot out the qualifications which should follow 
his praises, thereby keeping open his line of retreat. Disillusionment is such a 
common experience — in regard to works of art, as well as other things — that 
the impulsive critic who burns his bridges behind him is likely to get into all sorts 
of trouble. The ghosts of his old loves rise up in later years, and make him 
ashamed. ‘Why, man, you once admired a Raphael! Ha! ha!’ That critic 
is done for. 

But, on the other hand, the cautious, politic, wary critic misses no end of fun, 
for he can never let himself go. If he ever comes across a picture which he really 
likes very much he is not able simply to enjoy it, as other people can and do, 
without questioning their own motives and analyzing their own emotions. He 
is obliged to ask himself whether, by this and that rule of the game, he ought to 
enjoy it. Of course, this takes all the bloom off the flower. It is a mental atti- 
tude that forbids enjoyment, shuts the windows on the view of broad and sunny 
prospects, promotes self-consciousness and narrows the sympathies. Not only 
the critic, but also his readers, are the losers. Far be it from us to take the posi- 
tion that a critic is an irresponsible person, or that it is possible for him to have 
too much knowledge. But there is a danger, often illustrated, of the critic being 
overweighted by his special knowledge, smothered by his own impedimenta, so 
that all the natural impulses of his soul are inhibited, and he becomes a machine 
—and a negative machine at that. Such a result of special knowledge is more 
pitiable than the condition of the opposite type of critic, who may be less fully 
equipped in an academic sense, but whose admirations and loves are controlled 
by processes more analagous to those of the creative artist, intuition and imagi- 
nation often creating short-cuts for them to heights of expression not to be ana- 
lyzed or even understood by the pedant.— Boston Evening Transcript. 
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| EDITORIAL 


The Sixth American Salon 
[os annual picture-display, fostered and conducted by the American 


Federation of Photographic Societies, is the only important collection 

of an international character which is accessible to the general public. 
If it does not fully meet the expectations of its projectors, it is because the support 
accorded it, from year to year, has not been uniformly efficient, although always 
conscientious and well meant. Even in larger organizations executive boards do 
not always realize the maximum hopes. The story of the American Salon is one 
of varying success, for the officers have not always developed the necessary 
energy, influence and tact. This year’s Salon is characterized by an exhibit of 
unusually high artistic merit, and this happy result is due, very largely, to the 
prestige of the president, George W. Stevens, director of the Toledo Museum of 
Art. Being professionally identified with the fine arts — painting, sculpture, etc. 
— Mr. Stevens adopted the artists’ standard, and even his jury consisted of art- 
educators and professional artists, all men of ability and accumulated experi- 
ence. Small wonder, then, that this year’s pictures excel those of previous years 
in respect to actual artistic worth. While the number of prints shown, this year, 
is relatively small, the circuit is the largest ever attained. Besides, the Salon 
will be on view in the principal art-museums of the country. The Federation 
is, indeed, to be congratulated. 


For the Honor of the Craft 


HE photographic journal which regards with complacency, or even 
sanctions, the moral laxity of the craft has outlived its usefulness. The 


time has come when the photographer must recognize the rights of his 

patrons. The high-minded practitioner knows instinctively that it is his duty, as 
a man and as a member of a civilized community, to take no unfair advantage of 
any person who has engaged him to make his picture. It is but an oral contract, 
to be sure, but it should be as binding as though written, signed and witnessed. 
The patron trusts the photographer and assumes that he will abide by the agree- 
ment and not exceed its limitations, which are implied, though not expressed. 
Can the photographer afford to abuse this confidence? Does he not violate a 
trust when he exhibits in the show-case on the street the portrait of a patron 
without his permission? Did it ever occur to him that a lady of refined sen- 
sibilities might object to her portrait being placed in company with those of an 
undesirable class in an album or folder and exhibited promiscuously by an un- 
scrupulous ticket-agent? Or, worse still, is it a manly act on the photographer’s 
part to deliver a print of a customer—that of a private individual—to any one, 
to the illustrated press in particular, without proper authority? What about 
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the highwaymen and the eavesdroppers of the camera, who were rebuked in 
a recent issue of this magazine? PHorTo-Era has boldly declared its attitude on 
these questions, and, instead of patting the photographer on the back and ap- 
plauding every wrong step he may take, it has the courage to reprove him. The 
right-minded, reputable photographer will not take advantage of the helpless 
attitude of the public and act unfairly toward his clients until laws shall have 
been enacted for their protection; but, recognizing what is manly, right and de- 
cent, set a worthy example to those practitioners who discredit the profession 
and lower themselves as men. Here, indeed, is an opportunity for the photo- 
graphic associations and camera clubs. 

To the credit of the craft be it said, however, that there are many high-class 
photographers who have always made it a practice never to issue a portrait, for 
publication or otherwise, except with absolute consent of the sitter. Some of 
these conscientious practitioners go so far as to print a statement to that effect 
conspicuously on their stationery. 


An Important Business Change 


NE of the most important events in the photographic world, of recent 
() years, is the absorption by the Eastman Kodak Company of the Artura 

Photo-Paper Company, of Columbus, Ohio. This cowp has been a fruit- 
ful topic of discussion in photographic circles, both the trade and the craft, in- 
asmuch as it had been entirely unexpected. Of the merits of the transaction we 
have nothing to say, except that it must have been, as those matters usually are, 
a matter of mutual benefit to both parties concerned. The Artura Company has 
a reputation second to none for the excellence of its products and its business- 
methods, of which a proof, if any were needed, is the fact that the business has 
been purchased by the Eastman Company. There is no question that Artura is 
the product that most successfully meets the requirements of the regular prac- 
titioner in a development-paper, which circumstance was, obviously, the princi- 
pal factor in this, the most important transaction that has occurred in the pho- 
tographic industrial world this year. The Artura Company has enjoyed pros- 
perity to a high degree, therefore was not obliged to dispose of its plant. It re- 
ceived an offer of so tempting a character that it could not consistently be re- 
fused. The business of manufacturing the well-known Artura products will be 
continued, as heretofore, and abundant facilities will be afforded consumers to 
purchase them. In acquiring the business of the Artura Photo-Paper Company, 
the purchasers recognize the fact that the personel of a going concern is seri- 
ously to be considered. Therefore, Mr. M. A. Yauck will be retained in the 
capacity of superintendent in the manufacturing-department. The services of 
Mr. Schuyler Colfax have also been secured, as well as those of the important 
members of the Artura staff. We congratulate the Artura Company on being 
able to dispose of its business to an obviously profitable advantage, and the 
Eastman Kodak Company is hereby felicitated for having consummated the pur- 
chase of an important and permanently valuable property. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


IN the leading article of this issue Mr. Hoppé 
has spoken individually of the R. P. S. prints 
here reproduced. We regret that they were se- 
cured, so hastily for publication that there was 
no opportunity to send for technical data from 
the makers. 

Our frontispiece, ‘‘The Duet,” is a convincing 
example of the versatility of J. E. Mock. Famed 
for his beautiful portraits of women, this well- 
known artist here gives evidence of his broader 
scope and success in genre. In conception, as 
well as execution, this picture is a signal success 
and does its maker credit. Data: February, 
Io A.M.; very good light; 1 second exposure; 
Seed plate 16 x 20 in 20 x 24 camera; Voigtlander 
Portrait Euryscope, 54-inch diameter; pyro de- 
veloper; Azo print for reproduction. 

‘““A Game of Marbles,” by Louis Wedel, is 
an excellent genre in which the interest is well 
concentrated and each separate figure well posed. 
The strong lines of the shadows also serve to 
point out the marbles as being the subject of 
chief interest to the boys. A brick wall is not the 
most attractive of backgrounds, but such scenes 
must be taken where found, and in this case the 
wall is somewhat subdued and not very objec- 
tionable. Data: September, 4 P.M.; good light; 
4 x 5 Graflex camera; Plastigmat lens, 7-inch 
focus, full open; 344 second; Cramer Crown 
plate; M. Q. developer; Royal bromide enlarge- 
ment. 


The Monthly Competition 


STRANGELY enough, the returns in our last 
monthly competition were very disappointing 
from a numerical standpoint. ‘At the Sea- 
shore’? seemed such a popular subject, furnished 
such a broad scope and permitted of such a va- 
riety of material and treatment that we expected 
an unusually large number of entries. Possi- 
bly, the closing-date was too early and did not 
allow sufficient time for many to finish prints 
from new negatives made during the summer 
vacation. 

Fortunately, however, there was a saving grace 
—the uniform high quality of the entries sub- 
mitted. Seldom has a contest yielded a better 
showing of prize-winners. 

The first-prize print, ‘‘His Seashore Girl,” 
by T. W. Kilmer, is pure genre, although the 
subordinate surroundings readily show that it 
was taken at the seashore. It has obvious faults: 
the foreground is too ‘‘busy” and confusing, 
while a foot has been distorted badly; yet the 
pose of the figures and the expression of the 
faces is so spontaneous, natural and so thor- 
oughly expressive of genuine enjoyment that 
one forgets all these little things and thinks only 
of the pretty sentiment of the picture It is 
rare, indeed, that one finds a juvenile genre 


which is so pleasing, and in the catching of the 
fleeting expressions of childish faces one must 
forego some measure of artistic composition. 
Data: No. 3 Kodak; lens at f/8; «', second 
exposure at 11 A.M., July; cloudy-bright light; 
Kodak film; Velox print in Brownie enlarger. 

In the second-prize print by Gust Horlin is 
found a scene about the docks called ‘Sunset 
across the Water.” It is an excellent example 
of the beauties which certain atmospheric con- 
ditions give to commonplace material which in 
the bright light of a clear day would have no 
pictorial value whatever. The objects of inter- 
est are well disposed in the picture-space; the 
haze has softened obtrusive detail and given 
that shimmering glassiness to the water with- 
out a trace of harsh contrast in the sun’s reflec- 
tions. Data: Graphic camera; Goerz lens, £/8; 
2 seconds exposure; Lumiére Blue Label plate; 
platinum print toned with mercury. 

Quite different from either of these is Louis 
Fleckenstein’s third-prize picture, ‘Study in 
White in Beach Sunshine.” Here is seen a 
beautiful study in light tones and an example of 
the benefits of full exposure in securing grada- 
tion. The average worker would more likely 
have given ,) second than 3; but would he 
have secured so superb a result? We think not. 
Aside from the beauty of tone, the scene is a 
typical and attractive one and the pose of the 
figure graceful. Data: July, 2 p.m.; bright sun; 
Standard plate; $ second exposure at f/8; pyro 
developer; Royal Nepera print. 

‘*A Guardian of the Coast,’’ by Wm. S. Davis, 
is an excellent example of marine work, telling 
its story in an eloquent manner. The print is 
well spaced and intelligently treated, the reflected 
light on the water beyond the lighthouse form- 
ing a pleasing accent, which serves, we think, to 
emphasize the idea of loneliness which we usually 
associate with such an isolated spot. Data: 
made from a steamer about 6 p.m., August; gy 
second exposure; single achromatic lens 63-inch 
focus, f/11; 3} x 44 Cramer Inst. Iso plate, 
backed; enlarged print on Ollo paper. 

Our Cover-Design 

Mrs. CHARLES S. HAYDEN, whose work is 
somewhat familiar to readers of PHOoTO-ERA, 
excels in genre work, particularly in studies of 
children, many of which we have reproduced in 
past months. Like several of our other contrib- 
utors, she possesses, in addition to photographic 
ability, those rare qualities of camaraderie and 
patience with children which make for success 
in this line of work. Our cover this month pre- 
sents an excellent pictorial treatment of a diffi- 
cult subject. The larger panel conveys the main 
theme, with the side panels as subsidiaries to it, 
showing the thoughts of the child. We regret 
that no data are available for publication. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Szczepanik’s Method of Color- 
Photography 


THE practice of color-photography, in Amer- 
ica, at least, underwent a decided decline after 
the first enthusiasm. A simplified method of 
development and more uniformity in the plates, 
however, has served to arouse interest again 
among many advanced photographers; but as 
winter approaches and the light wanes, expo- 
sures must be discouragingly long. This is un- 
avoidable because of the imperfectly transparent 
character of the starch-grains and the black 
filling-in material of the interstices. In this con- 
nection an interesting patent has been filed 
by Mr. Jan. Szczepanik, inventor of the three- 
layer paper, which, if put on a commercial 
basis, would supply a screen-plate for color- 
photography having very slight light-absorp- 
tion. Friedrich Limmer describes the process in 
the Zeitschrift fir Angewandte Chemie. 

Szczepanik bases his new process on the law 
of ‘migration of colors.” This law is empirical; 
no satisfactory explanation seems to have been 
offered for the same. Certain coloring-matters 
show a preference for certain substrata. Thus, 
if a layer of collodion colored red with erythrosin 
is placed over a colorless layer of gelatine the 
erythrosin ‘‘migrates’’ (almost) completely from 
the collodion into the gelatine. It has been ob- 
served that (with few exceptions) basic dyestuffs 
show a marked preference tor collodion; acid 
dyestuffs, for gelatine. Thus, as soon as the op- 
portunity is given, acid dyestuffs ‘‘migrate” 
from collodion into gelatine; and basic dyestuffs, 
from gelatine into collodion. 

There is a class of substrata which behave 
toward coloring-matter in somewhat the same 
way as does collodion, while another class acts 
much like gelatine. Among the latter is, for in- 
stance, powdered gum arabic. 

Szczepanik prepares three solutions of gela- 
tine or gum arabic. Each solution is colored 
with a suitable dye, and is then cautiously evap- 
orated to dryness. The particular dyes used 
must, of course, have a preference for collodion. 
The “‘solid” masses of gelatine or gum arabic 
obtained by evaporating the solutions are finely 
powdered, and the three powders of different 
colors are carefully mixed. The mixture of these 
colored powders is then sifted over a slightly 
moist collodion plate by means of a special ap- 
paratus. The coloring-matters migrate from the 
gelatine powder into the collodion film, producing 


a mosaic of small colored patches similar to the 
starch-granules of the autochrome plate. The 
pewder originally dusted on the plate, which has 
lost its color, is washed off. 

It may happen that particles of the powder 
overlap on being dusted on the plate. Never- 
theless, no transfusion of color between the indi- 
vidual particles themselves takes place. The 
overlapping particles are washed off subse- 
quently, together with the spent particles. Owing 
to imperfect contact between the powder and the 
collodion film, colorless patches are apt to be 
formed here and there. This may be remedied 
by using a little less of one of the colored powders 
than is actually required. The plate is then, after 
dusting over, placed in a bath of a gelatine solu- 
tion of that dye of which an insufficient quantity 
was used previously. In this way the uncolored 
patches also are properly pigmented. 

According to this process of Szczepanik, a tri- 
colored film is obtained which has a number of 
obvious advantages over the Autochrome film. 
It is considerably more transparent than the 
latter. It contains no kind of filling-in material. 
Every color-patch is directly contiguous with its 
neighbors. The advantages gained are: 

Greater sensitiveness to light; increased bril- 
liancy and brightness of the pictures; freedom 
from parallax —a matter of much importance 
in preparing copies from the plates. 


Autochromes and Extremes of Contrast 


AT the exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society, in London, were shown some interest- 
ing Autochromes by H. G. Drake-Brockman, 
F.R.P.S., which prove that, in spite of the often- 
repeated statement to the contrary, the Auto- 
chrome plate is capable of reproducing satisfac- 
torily very great extremes of contrast. The trans- 
parencies shown were made at some of the 
famous blast-furnaces of Yorkshire, and show a 
variety of scenes in connection with the pouring 
of molten metal. The dim surroundings of the 
buildings form violent contrasts with the metal, 
which, as shown, is at an approximate tempera- 
ture of three thousand degrees centigrade. In 
every instance the metal appears molten, shows 
the characteristic appearances of good material 
and is so faithful that an expert could express an 
opinion as to the probable quality of the yield of 
the furnaces. 

These results have been brought about by 
treating the Autochromes with potassium bichro- 
mate, much as is done in the case of very con- 
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trasty bromide enlargements. Solutions ranging 
in strength from .5 to 1.5 per cent were used and 
the plates were soaked therein for from thirty 
seconds to two minutes, both the strength of the 
solution and the duration of the treatment being 
in proportion to the degree of contrast in the 
subject; the greater the contrast, the longer the 
treatment and the stronger the solution. The 
action of potassium bichromate on the plate, 
states the British Journal of Photography, is ap- 
parently that of holding back the development of 
the excessively exposed portions, while the detail 
in the shadows comes up. This is an expression 
of the fact that in the high-lights no excess of the 
emulsion is reduced on first development and 
that an appreciable amount is retained for de- 
velopment after reversal. As a result of this 
treatment development is prolonged to a variable 
extent, depending on the time of preliminary im- 
mersion of the plate and upon the strength of the 
bichromate solution. When immersed in the 
solution the bluish coloration of the emulsion 
vanishes and the plate loses color-sensitiveness 
and, after rinsing, may be developed in an orange 
light by the usual method. The success which 
has attended Dr. Drake-Brockman’s experiments 
suggests control in many subjects where con- 
trasts of vigor are likely to occur, as in some 
types of interior work, portraiture in poorly- 
lighted rooms and in photomicrography. 


Concentrated Metol-Hydro Developer 


SEVERAL small dealers and others who do de- 
veloping and printing for the amateur trade have 
asked us to furnish the formula for a concentrated 
gaslight paper developer such as is sold in the 
photo-supply stores. There are a great many 
formule, and one of the best appeared recently 
in Photographische Industrie. The chemicals 
should be dissolved in the order given, allowing 
time for each to dissolve before the next is added. 
The water may be warmed slightly to facilitate 
matters. 


Sodium sulphite crystals ........... > 
=o 
Potassium carbonate .............. 3 ounces 
Potassiam bromide I5 grains 


For gaslight paper one part developer to two 
parts water is required. For plates or films the 
proportion may be one to three or four. As a 
tule, however, paper developers are not suited 
to negative work because of the large proportion 
of hydroquinone, which tends to give too great 
contrast. 


Pencil-Work on Bromides 


In the October issue of PHoTo-ERA I called 
attention to the Sellors method of steaming 
bromides to retain their brilliancy. Since that 
time another application of steaming has come 
to my attention in a note by W. T. Horsfall in 
Photography for Aug. 31, 1909. It occasion- 
ally happens that considerable pencil-work is 


desirable on the surface of a bromide or gas- 
light print. This is likely to be removed after a 
time as a result of handling the print or by clean- 
ing it if it becomes soiled. To prevent this and 
avoid the necessity for doing over the pencil- 
work, Mr. Horsfall suggests that the print when 
finished be held for a few seconds in the steam 
from a kettle as described in the October PHoto- 
ERA. The best distance is four or five inches from 
the spout. If it is too far, the pencil-work is not 
fixed, while if too near, the print may run. A 
trial with a bit of the trimmed edge or with a 
waste print will soon show the correct distance. 
It does not need to be held there for more than 
ten seconds, at the most. The pencil-work will 
then be found to be indelibly fixed. 


Chiffon as a Substitute for Bolting- 
Silk 


““SoME eighteen months ago,” states Mr. 
Herbert Mills in The Amateur Photographer for 
August 24, “after experimenting with a piece of 
bolting-silk, it struck me that there might pos- 
sibly be other materials quite as suitable, and 
possibly cheaper. The first material I used, and 
which I have exclusively used ever since, was 
chiffon — a soft, diaphanous material, not too 
closely woven, and obtainable in various colors. 

“The piece that was given to me was helio- 
trope. I held the chiffon immediately in front of 
the lens, and examined the effect on the screen, 
upon which the image was focused sharply. A 
delicate softening of the picture was the result. 

“T then folded the material, and again noted 
the effect of the two thicknesses. The image, as 
was to be expected, was still more subdued, but 
quite different from that given by the bolting- 
silk. 

“Then three thicknesses were placed before 
the lens, but in this case the result was rather 
outré, although for a big enlargement from a 
strong negative it would be particularly effect- 
ive with subjects of suitable character. 

‘““Test-exposures were then made to ascertain 
the necessary increase in exposure when using 
one and when using two thicknesses of the chif- 
fon. In the first instance about half as long 
again was found to be about the correct expo- 
sure, and twice the normal exposure in the sec- 
ond. 

“The chiffon, it should be mentioned, is at- 
tached to the lens by means of a cardboard 
ring, which fits the lens-hood — the frame of an 
old lens-cap would answer. 

“Those who have used bolting-silk will know 
that its softening-effect on the enlargement is 
really a slight blurring of the outlines, whereas 
chiffon, as I have just mentioned, preserves the 
sharp outline, providing the image is focused 
sharply. In other words, chiffon does not de- 
stroy either definition or detail.” 


I} you are not a subscriber you are not a regular 
reader, and if not a regular reader you are missing 
the best in PHOTO-ERA. 
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Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO- 
ERA is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, 
although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 
criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 
free and may be obtained by ding name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 


Christmas 


“PoETRY’s unnat’ral,’’ asserts one of Dick- 
ens’ characters. ‘“‘No man,” he continues, sol- 
emnly, “ever talked poetry ’cept a beadle on 
boxin’-day, or Warren’s blackin’, or Rowland’s 
oil, or some o’ them low fellows. Never let your- 
self down to talk poetry, my boy.” 

However much of this is good advice one must 
judge for himself, but there really is one time of 
the year when one almost needs to “‘talk poetry,” 
and that is when it ’s ‘“‘Merry, merry Christmas 
everywhere; ”’ when, 

“Deep lies the snow upon the earth, 
But all the sky is ringing 
With joyous song, and all night long 
The stars, too, dance with singing.” 

It is when the year is old, too, that we seem to 
come into closer touch with each other; that we 
feel the Great Brotherhood of Man to be some- 
thing more than a mere term, and we pray for 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

And before it is really gone, before we greet 
the New Year already hastening toward us with 
flying feet, let us look about us and see if there 
is not some one in sorrow or some one in pain to 
whom we can bring a little of the season’s good 
cheer and brightness; and let us, whatever 
causes we may have or think we have had for 
feeling otherwise, lay aside all differences and 
extend, as far as in us lies, “‘ good will to all.” 


The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints jor competition to PHOTO- 
Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 


Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they must 
represent the unaided work of the competitor, 
and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing- process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


November — “Glimpses of Foreign Lands.” 
Closes December 31. 

December — ‘‘Self-Portraits.”” Closes Janu- 
ary 31. 

IgIo 

January — ‘“‘My Favorite Photograph.” Closes 
February 28. 

February — Decorative Treatment of Trees.” 
Closes March 31. 

March — ‘‘The Seasons.”’ Closes April 30. 

April — ‘‘ Downhill Perspective.” Closes May 


May — “Sunlight and Shadow.”’ Closes June 
30. 
with Figures.” Closes 


July 31. 
July —“ Marines.” Closes August 31. 
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FIRST 
PRIZE 
AT THE 
SEASHORE 


Copyright, 1909, T. W. Kilmer 


HIS SEASHORE GIRL 


Awards — At the Seashore 


First Prize: T. W. Kilmer, M.D. 

Second Prize: Gust Horlin. 

Third Prize: Louis Fleckenstein. 

Honorable Mention: Wm. S. Davis, Beatrice 
B. Bell. 

Meritorious work was submitted by Mrs. 
Chas. S. Hayden, S. R. Kitchin, Max A. R. 
Briinner, Clara Jacobson, Leander Miller, Alex. 
Murray, Inez D. Lashmutt, Wm. P. Halliday, 
C. A. Hutchinson and Mrs. Alice H. Knight. 


T. W. KILMER, M.D. 


The Forthcoming Competition 

OvuR December subject for the monthly com- 
petition has brought to the editor many queries 
as to just what is meant by ‘‘Self-Portraits,” 
some thinking it was a portrait of the amateur 
who competed taken by some one, while others 
thought it was a portrait of some one taken by 
the amateur. And some “guessed right the very 
first time.” 

This guess was that a self-portrait meant that 
the picture must be of the amateur himself taken 
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SUNSET ACROSS THE WATER 


SECOND PRIZE — AT 


by himself. At first this seems rather a difficult 
thing to do, but there are many ways of taking 
one’s own picture. 

One way is to have the bulb which controls the 
shutter attached to a piece of rubber tubing long 
enough to reach from the camera to the point 
where the sitter is to be posed. The camera is 
placed in position and the focus adjusted, then 
the sensitive plate put into the camera and the 
slide withdrawn. The amateur then takes his 
place at the point chosen for the picture and, by 
pressing the bulb either with the foot or with the 
hand not in sight, makes the exposure. The 
shutter can, of course, be set for any length of 
time, so that if it is in the house the exposure can 
be a time and if out-of-doors, then a snap-shot. 
The entire operation of the camera is the same 
as though there were a photographer and a sub- 
ject, instead of one being both. 

Another way of making a self-portrait when 
one has no bulb or rubber tubing is to make a 
picture by lamplight. First arrange the lamp, 
chair, etc., and decide on a pose which may be 
taken quickly. It may be that of reading a book 
or a paper, preferably a book. Then get the 
camera in readiness, uncap the lens or open the 
shutter, as the case may be, and at once assume 
the pose for the picture. The action of the lamp- 
light is so feeble compared with daylight that 
the impression made on the plate between the 
time of uncapping the lens and taking one’s 


GUST HORLIN 
THE SEASHORE 


seat is practically nothing at all. The time of 
exposure for the lamplight picture must be from 
five to ten minutes, and when that time has ex- 
pired go quickly and cap the lens. If the move- 
ments have been rapid the resulting image will 
not show any blurring from the going to and fro 
at the beginning and end of the exposure. 
Flashlights may be used for the taking of self- 
portraits, and perhaps is as satisfactory a way as 
any of making this kind of picture. In the setting 
off of the flashlight one would have to use a fuse, 
and the best kind of flash to use for this purpose 
is the flash-sheet. A fuse can be attached to one 
corner of the flash-sheet, the camera opened, the 
fuse lighted and the pose quickly taken. This 
would be done in a room lighted with gaslight. 


BEGINNER’S COLUMN 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD seems in a measure 
to have outgrown itself. With fifteen hundred 
enthusiastic members in all parts of the Ameri- 
can continent, and many abroad, it is natural 
that many pictorialists of high standing should 
be included and participate in the monthly com- 
petitions. Asa result, these older and more suc- 
cessful workers in photography have for the 
most part carried off the honors at the expense 
of the beginners, for whose benefit the Guild 
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STUDY IN WHITE IN BEACH SUNSHINE 


LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


THIRD PRIZE — AT THE SEASHORE 


was primarily intended. Thus, the publisher 
of PHoTo-ERA has found himself in a quandary 
how best to provide for these two distinct classes 
of camerists in the Guild. As a possible solution 
he submits to his readers a separate series of 


Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT those who have received Guild prizes in 
the past. Aside from this restriction, the rules 
which govern the monthly competitions will be in 
force here and the prizes will be payable in the 
same manner. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, 
will be returned if postage is sent. 


PRIZES 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

Thus, beginners are given a much better op- 
portunity than hitherto for recognition and com- 
parison of their work with that of those more 
nearly in the same class with themselves. Those 
who compete here, however, may do so in the 
monthly competitions as well, and, in either case, 
all work submitted will receive personal criti- 
cism from the editor of the department. 


Subjects for Competition 
HOME-SCENES — CLOSES JAN. I5, 1910 

This is a favorite subject of many workers at 
that season of the year, particularly those who 
do not enjoy winter-work outdoors. In the con- 
test, however, are included scenes outdoors as 
well as within, and in summer as well as winter. 
The essential feature about them all must be 
that they portray familiar home-scenes with fig- 
ures. Pictures which are essentially portraits 
may be entered, provided enough of the sur- 
roundings is in evidence for one familiar with 
the scene to recognize it. 

SNOW-PICTURES — CLOSES APRIL 15, IQIO 

Here is presented a very wide field, so that 
nearly every camerist may enter one print, at 
least. The pictures may be snow-covered land- 
scapes in all conditions of weather, park-scenes, 
outdoor sports on the snow or ice and a variety 
of other subjects, including human life or not. 
SOUVENIR-PHOTOGRAPHS — CLOSES JULY 15, 1910 

It is intended that this competition shall in- 
clude photographs made as souvenirs while away 
from home, whether in one’s own country or 
abroad, or only on a short vacation-trip. Thus 
they will portray objects of historic or other inter- 
est, and incidents worthy to be recorded. Figures 
may or may not be included, and the subject-mat- 
ter may be landscape, marine, architecture, etc. 
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Answers to Correspondents 
Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


AicE D. W.— A weak solution of cyanide of 
potassium will remove the silver stain from your 
negative. Dip a piece of absorbent cotton in 
the liquid, rub the stained part gently and the 
stain will disappear. Wash well and dry. As 
an extra precaution against the cyanide itself 
staining the plate, it is a good idea to immerse 
the negative for a few minutes in a weak solu- 
tion of hypo. 

Dennis D. C.—A formula which will give 
you red tones on your platinum prints is made 
up as follows: No. 1. Dissolve eighty grains of 
ferricyanide of potassium in ten ounces of water 
and add one ounce of acetic acid. No. 2. Dis- 
solve eighty grains of nitrate of uranium in ten 
ounces of water and add one ounce of acetic acid. 
To use, mix the two solutions in equal quanti- 
ties. Place the developed prints in clear water 
till thoroughly soaked, then blot off the superflu- 
ous moisture and immerse the prints one at a 
time in the solution. The color will turn to a 
very pleasing tone of red, with a brownish or 
sepia tinge. After the desired tone is reached 
immerse the prints in an acetic acid bath made 
of three drams of acetic acid to ten ounces of 
water. This bath is excellent for under-exposed 
prints, as it acts as an intensifier as well as tones 
the prints. 

Joun L. M.— To tone a bromide print to a 
warm sepia, make a saturated solution of mer- 
cury bichloride, using muriatic acid for the sol- 
vent instead of water. To use, take one-half 
dram of the solution to sixteen of water. Place 
the print, which has been previously wet, in this 
solution until the image is bleached. Then trans- 
fer it to a weak solution of ammonia, perhaps 
one ounce of ammonia to fifty of water. This 
will turn the image to a rich, warm brown or 
sepia. As for the permanency of the image, the 
print must be thoroughly washed to remove all 
traces of the chemicals. Mercury bichloride is 
a somewhat unstable chemical, and sometimes 
the prints deteriorate when subjected to its ac- 
tion, but if care is taken in thoroughly washing 
the print the tone ought to remain. 

B. F. DEANE.— Pyro does not keep well in 
solution, so one should have it put up in small 
quantities and use either a glass-stoppered bot- 
tle or else seal the cork by dipping it into melted 
paraffin wax. Yes, metol and pyro work well in 
combination, the metol giving detail and the 
pyro building up the density. 

Car_ W.— In taking architectural views be 
sure that your ground-glass is in a horizontal 


position. If it is tipped at all it will produce 
distortion in your picture. The tilting of the 
camera may be resorted to in cases where the 
rising front will not bring the building on the 
plate, but the focusing-glass must always be hor- 
izontal and may be adjusted easily by means of 
the swing-back. 

W. S. S.— We do not publish formule for 
flashlight powders. The preparation of flash- 
light powders is a dangerous process for one un- 
skilled in the use of these powerful explosives. 
It is much wiser and far safer to buy the pre- 
pared powders, and best of all are the flash- 
sheets, which burn with comparatively little 
smoke and make no noise whatever, besides 
giving a much softer flash than that produced by 
the powders. 

ANNA P.—See the January PHoTO-ERA, 
1909, for directions how to replace a broken 
negative or to make a new negative. If you 
have not this number it may be obtained at this 
office if stamps are sent for mailing. 

J. E. B—— The agent for the photo-paper 
about which you ask is G. Gennert of New York. 
This is an imported paper and gives most satis- 
factory results. The price is about the same as 
the American papers. 

R. C. C.— Instead of putting up your chem- 
icals in solution for developers, have the ingre- 
dients weighed out in quantities of each to make 
a four-ounce solution. Wrap the chemicals in 
double waxed paper and store in a glass can 
with a screw-top to avoid moisture. If in addi- 
tion a piece of calcium chloride is put in the can 
it will be an additional safety. Any formula for 
developer may be used, simply dividing the 
amounts into what will constitute a four-ounce 
solution. Then when ready to use take the pow- 
ders and add the water. Each chemical should 
be wrapped by itself, and then the combined 
amount done up in one wrapping. This will be 
found not only a safe, but a very convenient way 
of preparing developers. 

G. P. K.— Mercuric chloride toning is not 
considered a permanent process, the photographs 
having a tendency to fade after a time, but if the 
prints are properly cleared and well washed they 
should have good keeping-qualities. The editor 
has some made ten years ago which are as bright 
as when first made. If the pictures have a sunken 
look after drying, varnish them over with artists’ 
fixatif. This will not give a gloss, but brightens 
the print. 

C. B. W.— The answer to your question as to 
‘‘What are self-portraits ?”’ will be found in detail 
in this issue of the magazine. You will find the 
experiment a very interesting one to make. We 
expect to receive pictures of much merit, as well 
as a large quantity of entries. 

F. B. W.— The bleached spots on your blue- 
prints seem to be due to the action of some sort 
of acid on the paper. Blue-print paper is one of 
the most reliable as well as the easiest of papers 
to use, and one seldom has any mishap to his 
prints. Perhaps the surface on which they were 
dried was responsible for the spoiling of the print. 
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A GUARDIAN OF THE COAST 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


HONORABLE MENTION— AT THE SEASHORE 


Your suggestion as to a portrait-book will be 
noted in a future number of this department. 
The editor would very much like to have such 
a book, and thinks it would be an interesting 
production. 

R. E. F.— The blue-print which you enclosed 
which has a glazed or glossy surface is the new 
blue-print card. It brings out detail much better 
than the matt surface and for picture-postals is 
specially good. The postals and papers are 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 

C. V. MorsE.— The best lens for copy-work 
is one with a flat field. View-lenses are well 
suited to copying, and if you have an extension- 
bellows to your camera you can copy in almost 
the size of the original. Use as large a diaphragm 
as will give a good clear image all over the plate, 
remembering that the smaller the diaphragm the 
longer must be the exposure. See that the print 
from which the copy is to be made is evenly il- 
luminated. 

M. P.— No, it is not necessary for you to have 
a ray-filter and use orthochromatic plates for 
the purpose of securing clouds in landscape- 
pictures. If the day is unusually bright, making 
the clouds very white, then make two exposures, 
one for the landscape and the other for the 
clouds, and introduce clouds into the landscape 
by the means of double printing. 

Maurice D. H.— For night photography 
have everything ready to use before starting out 


on your picture-excursion. If you use a cap for 
the lens, then have it attached to camera or tri- 
pod with a string, so that it will be always ready. 
If you use plates, have the boxes or bags in which 
you carry the plate-holders of two distinct colors, 
or of black and white, so that you may carry un- 
exposed plates in the white bag and, when ex- 
posed, transfer the used plate-holders to the 
black bag. The exposure varies from one minute 
to an hour, according to the light or lights. 

BEN. H. G.— In developing cloud-negatives 
use a weak developer and do not make a negative 
which is too dense. A thin negative is the best 
for a cloud-picture, as one gets very soft details 
and beautiful gradations which are lost if the 
negative is too dense. 

L. A. G,— It would appear that the reason 
why only a small spot on the roll of films showed 
any detail was due to there being some defect of 
the shutter which admitted only a small point of 
light. This seems the correct solution, owing to 
the fact that the spot appears in the same place 
on each film. When the camera is empty of films, 
either test the shutter or take it to your dealer, 
who will be glad to do it for you, and if it is out 
of order will be able to repair it. 

P. W. E.— The reason of your print leaving 
its support was doubtless due to the fact that the 
support was paper and, not being coated, was 
not impervious to water. A flexible support for 
a carbon is paper coated with shellac and insol- 
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uble gelatine, or else well washed. The print 
which you enclose is from an excellent negative, 
and the portrait quite interesting. 

S. L. Lew1s.— The reason of the prolonged 
development is because your developer was too 
cold. Hydroquinone is specially susceptible to 
heat and cold and it should be at a temperature 
of at least 65° F. It takes longer to fix a plate in 
a cold bath also, hypo being a chemical which 
readily lowers the temperature of the water. 

Jutta D.— The reason why your negatives 
are thin is because they were taken from the de- 
veloper before they had acquired the proper de- 
gree of density. With metol plates should be 
left in until all detail is practically gone and the 
plate begins to have a grayish look. 

A. ANDERSON.— A formula for synthol de- 
veloper is as follows: 450 grains of sodium sul- 
phite crystals; 45 grains of synthol; 8 grains of 
potassium bromide; and ro ounces of water. 
Carry the development on until the image has 
almost faded, then rinse and fix as for other 
plates. 

B. L. H.— Your platinum prints were over- 
toned. To stop the toning if it proceeds too rap- 
idly immerse the print in a solution of sodium 
carbonate made in the proportion of ten grains 
of the carbonate to each ounce of water. The 
print enclosed is very attractive, but will bear 
trimming at both the left side to cut off the ob- 
trusive high-light and also at the top where the 


film seems to have an injury in the sky portion. 
The trimming at the top will also give better 
proportions to the picture. 

CuHarRLEs L.— To give a protective surface to 
prints mounted on wood, first size the print with 
a thin coating of gelatine made by dissolving 
gelatine in water and then using as a varnish, 
When dry or set, varnish it with copal varnish 
such as is used by artists. This will give a hard 
surface which will not be likely to be injured or 
marred easily. 

D. McF.— The focal length of a lens is the 
distance of the lens from the plate when an ob- 
ject at a great distance is in sharp focus. A spec- 
tacle-lens is a lens of a single glass. Do not wet 
the lens to clean it. Breathe on it and wipe off 
with a piece of old, soft silk or a very soft piece 
of clean chamois. Touch the surface lightly, as 
the glass is easily scratched. To water-proof a 
wooden dish so it can be used for a fixing-tray, 
either dip it in melted paraffin wax or coat with 
a solution made of twenty parts benzole and one 
part asphalt. You can make a fixing-tray of 
shelf-oilcloth and an old plate-box which will 
last a long time by taking a piece of oilcloth a 
little larger than the box, smoothing it down 
inside the box and folding in the corners after 
the manner of folding a package. A stout rub- 
ber band around the box will keep the oilcloth 
in place. If a small wooden box is used the edges 
of the cloth can be tacked to the box. 


Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation Seed 26x 


Defender Ortho Inst. 


Imperial Special Sensitive 


Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1/2 Class 1 1/4 Class 2 1/2 
Lumiére Sigma Cramer Banner X Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Non-Halation Sigma Cramer Banner X Non- Hammer Fast 

Halation Seed 23 
Class 1 Eastman Extra Rapid Lumiére Panckro C 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil Hammer Extra Fast | 
Cramer Crown Hammer Extra Fast Ortho r 2 : 
Cramer Crown Non-Halation Hammer Non-Halation Stanley Commercial 


Cramer Instantaneous Iso Hammer Non-Halation Ortho Class 5 


Cramer Isonon . Seed C. Ortho Defender Non-Halation Plain 
Cramer Trichromatic Seed L. Ortho 2 
Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Defender King Seed Non-Halation la 
Defender Ortho Slow 


Seed Non-Halation Ortho 


Eastman N. C. Film Standard Extra H 
Ensign Film Standard Orthonon ammer Siow Ur 
Hammer Specia: Extra Fast Wellington Speedy Class 8 


Imperial Orthochrome Specia! Class 1 1/2 Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 
Lumitre Ortho A tion 

Magnet Lumitre Ortho B Class 12 

Premo Film Pack Defender Queen 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 Cine 2 Seed Process 

Standard Imperial Portrait Cramer Medium Iso Cl 100 
Standard Polychrome Cramer Medium Iso Non- ase 

Stanley Regular Halation Lumiére Autochrome 


Wellington Extra Speedy Wellington Iso Speedy 


Cramer Commercial 


Hammer Slow 


Cramer Slow Iso 


Lumitre Red Label Slow 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For December 
COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion 
of the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 

The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of December, on any fine day at noon, when 
the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 

Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f/11, U. S. No. 8, is 
used. Treble it when the light is rather dull. Increase it four times when there are heavy clouds 
and very dull light, or if £/16, U. S. No. 16, is used; also from 9 to 10 A.M. and from 2 to 3 P.M. For 
f/5.6, U. S. No. 2, give half. At rm A.M. and 1 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. Between 10 
and 11 A.M. and 1 and 2 P.M. increase it one-half. 


PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 


SUBJECTS Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class| Class | Class 
1 1%) 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 100 


Studies of sky and fleecy clouds; open | | 
snow-scenes without foreground... | 1/400/ 1/200 | 1/160 1/128 | 1/100| 1/80 | 1/50 | 1/40 | 1/32 | 1/25] 1/16 1/2 
Open views of sea and sky; very distant | 
studies of rather heavy 
clouds; winter scenes having very 
light snow-covered foregrounds ..... 1/200) 1/100) 1/80 | 1/64 | 1/50 | 1/40 | 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/16 | 1/12} 1/8 1 
Open landscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor and shipping- 
scenes; yachts under sail; very light- 
colored objects; studies of dark clouds; 
average SMOW-SCeNeS .............. 1/100) 1/50 | 1/40 | 1/32 | 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/12 1/10 | 1/8 | 1/6 | 1/4 2 
Average landscapes with light fore- 
ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 
the open; light- colored buildings and 
monuments; wet street- -scenes; snow- ' 
scenes with excessive contrast ...... 1/50 |.1/25 | 1/20 | 1/16 | 1/12 | 1/10} 16 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3] 12 4 
Landscapes with medium foreground; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides; 
well- lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least | 
thirty feet away ..............-.-- 1/25 | 1/12 | 1/10 | 1/8 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 2/3 1 | 
Landscapes with heavy foreground; 
buildings or trees occupying most of | | 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy | 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red | 
brick talline and other dark ob- 
jects; groups outdoors ............- 1/12 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 2/3 | 45 1 |11/3) 2 16 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
Dear 1/6 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 2/3 | 4/5 |11/3/13/5, 2 |22/3) 4 32 
Badly lighted river-banks, ravines, | 
glades and under the trees ......... 1/3 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 /|11/3/13/5}2 2/3,31/5| 4 (51/3) 8 64 
Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 


| 
| 
and white reflector ..............-- 1 2 |22/| 3 4 (44/5) 8 | 10 12 16 24 =| 192 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole num- 
bers were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate fig- 
ures have been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest 
speed may be used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the dia- 
phragm a little; when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too 
short, and the more contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, 
unless excessive, can be controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory 
negative. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS | 


Abstracted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Printed copies of patents are furnished by the United States Patent Office for five cents each 
Address The Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


September 28, 1909 
935,115. PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPER. 
IAM FRASER CLAUGHTON KELLY and JOHN ARTHUR BEN- 
THAM, London, England. 
A formula for a developer to be applied as a coating to 
the backs of plates or films, so that immersion in water forms 
the developing-solution. The formula is as follows: 


2 grains 
Potassium metabisulphite ........... 4 to 1 grain 


Colloid q.s. or Glycerine q. s. (Optional 
for assisting solubility) 
The chief feature of this formula consists in using borax as 
the accelerating-alkali. Being a bi-borate and an acid, the 
borax acts as a preservative of the dry developing-constitu- 
ents in a solid state and, upon immersion in water, the borax 
and water interact upon each other and the borax hydrolizes 
into soda and boracic acid and so becomes an accelerator. 


935,148. APPARATUS FOR DEVELOPING AND 
WASHING PRINTS. Henry C. GAwLer, Chicago, IIl. 

A machine for the mechanical developing, washing and 
drying of large blue-prints for commercial] purposes. 


935,156. PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPER. 
IAM FRASER CLAUGHTON KELLy, London, England. 

This invention relates to the use of the developing-form- 
ula described in 935,115 in tablet form, instead of being 
spread upon the plate. 


935,167. DRIVING-MECHANISM FOR KINEMAT- 
OGRAPH APPARATUS. Carto Ross, Turin, Italy. 

This patent relates to a mechanism for driving a band of 
film intermittently in kinematograph apparatus used either 
for projecting or exposing a film by means of a reciprocating 
movement of two claws engaging perforations in the edges 
of the film. Uniformity and precision of the movement,as 
well as reduction in the wear of the edges of the perforations, 
are secured. 


935,486. PRINTING-FRAME, Louis D. Gacne, 
Manchester, N. H. 

A device for holding the film or paper mask, or both, 
firmly in position in the printing-frame, so that any number 
of prints may be made after a single adjustment of the nega- 


b 


tive. The film and mask are held in place by the strips E 
extending along opposite sides. The strips are normally 
bowed and are inserted by placing one end under the keeper- 
strip C at one end of the frame and pressing down the other 
end of the strip against the metal spring D, which snaps over 
the strip and holds it flat. Pads of various widths to fit be- 
tween the strips are provided, to be fastened to the back of 
the frame by screws. 


October 5, 1909 

935,760. ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Josepru J. 
JouNnson, Dayton, O. 

A device for operating the shutter of a camera suspended 
from a kite-line by the use of electro-magnets attached to 
the lens-board. The camera is hung from the kite-line in 
such a way that the weight of the electric wires reaching to 
the batteries on the ground may be compensated for and the 
camera made level. In fact, it is impossible to expose unless 
the camera is level, as the electric contact is made through 
a tube of quicksilver in such a manner that the quicksilver 
must extend from one end of the tube to the other in order 
to make a contact, and this is impossible unless the camera 
is level. 


936,031. MOVING-PICTURE MACHINE. Joun J. 
Pink. Assignor to Viascope Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A simple mechanism for intermittently advancing the 
film to bring the views in rapid succession in front of the 
operator and allow them to remain at rest in such position 
during the greater part of the cycle of operation, whereby 
the image may remain in the eye during the interval that the 
film is advanced and the breaks between the consecutive 
pictures will be practically unnoticed. 


October 12, 1909 
936,307. FOCUSING-HOOD FOR CAMERAS. Ep- 
WARD P. Comrie, Gloversville, N. Y. 
A focusing-hood for cameras providing a simple, foldable 
hood which may be applied to the camera in place of the 
focusing-cloth. It comprises a stiff top, bottom and front 


end-walls, 3, 4, and 5 respectively, which are formed by an 
inner piece of pasteboard bent to the proper form and en- 
cased by a suitable leather or other casing. Between the 
top and bottom-walls are arranged foldable side-walls 10 of 
pliable material such as leather. The front end-wall is pro- 
vided with a pair of centrally-disposed sight-openings 9. 
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936,323. PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. Henry 
B. Jorpan, Fort Lawn, S. C. 

A device in which a photographic negative can be devel- 
oped, washed and fixed and in which a photograph can be 
printed and the print developed, washed and fixed. 


936,707. PHOTOGRAPHER’S LIGHT-REFRAC- 
TOR. C. Farrenp, Newark, N. J. 

A substitute for the usual reflector for directing sidelight 
upon the sitter. Flatness of reflected light is avoided by 


this device, which refracts rather than reflects. It consists 

of a frame enclosing a sheet of parallel-prism glass, as shown, 

with means of changing the height and the angle of the glass. 
October 19, 1909 

937,077. FOCUSING-DEVICE. RosBerr KRroepe-. 
Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

This device for folding pocket-cameras of the Kodak type 
enables one to focus by scale when using plates in an adapter 
the same as when using film. The difference in position of 
the sensitive material is compensated for by two indicators, 
one for plates and one for films, which travel over the focus- 
ing-scale. As these indicators also serve as abutments to 
engage the adjustable stop in the well-known manner, the 
longer of the indicators is pivoted to turn out of alignment 
when the shorter is to be used. 


937,156. FOCUSING-DEVICE. Rosert Kroeve-. 
Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

A bracket 8 is secured to one of the track-plates 5a of the 
camera in such a manner that it may be changed in position 
to meet the requirements of different lenses. The bracket 
is divided on its upper face, at intervals, into a series of slots 
14, each having an index-character 15 representing the dis- 


tances for which the lens is in focus when the abutment 16 
is at that point. The projections 20 of the rotary stop 18 
turn into the slots 14. There is a projection for each slot, so 
that by turning the stop any projection may be brought into 
a verticil position to engage the abutment 16 and stop the 
front-board of the lens when the latter is in the desired focus. 


937,174. MOVING-PICTURE MACHINE, Martin 
A. Proctor, New York City. 

A film-guide consisting of a circular carrier and a round- 
end side-plate, co-acting with the film near its edges, thus 
simplifying the mechanism and improving its operation. 


937,248. PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTER, Rosert 
Kroepet. Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N.Y. 

A curtain-shutter, giving a variety of speeds, which closes 
during the receding movement of the curtain as a protection 
to the film, 


937,262 PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM-ROLL. Tuos. K. 
OVERLAND, River Forest, Ill. Assignor to Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

This patent covers the method of providing a gummed 
paper seal for fastening the free end of the backing-paper of 
roll-films after exposure. One end of the gummed seal is 
stuck to the backing-paper, when the films are packed, in 
such a position that by folding under a section of the back- 
ing-paper the seal may be moistened and attached to the 
roll. Folding the paper makes it easy to break the seal for 
development by running the thumb-nail across the seal at 
the point of folding. 


937,266. CAMERA-FINDER. Joun A. RoBERTSON, 
Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The cut seems self-explanatory, as the object of the in- 
vention is to provide a finder which may be opened easily 
for cleaning the lens and reflector. 


937,309. PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. Joun 
J. Ketry, New York City, and JosepH F. ‘TREERDELL, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

A portable structure with sight-opening and arm-holes 
for loading holders, developing and fixing. 


937,367. KINEMATOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. Wm. 
Friese-GrEENE, Brighton, England. 

A device for photographing and projecting animate? pic- 
tures in natural colors. It consists of mechanism to advance 
the film intermittently and, in close contact with it, a flexible, 
translucent band divided into successive series of primary 
color-divisions. The screen-band is adapted to travel syn- 
chronously with the positive film, so that the color-divisions 
occupy the same positions relatively to the film in projection 
as they occupied when the exposures were made. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Ciub and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


The Booklet for Professionals 


Ir is generally admitted that the article, 
“Methods of Advertising,” by C. H. Claudy, 
which was published in our October issue, 1909, 
was the best treatment of the subject that has 
ever appeared in a photographic magazine. The 
best advertising-feature recommended by Mr. 
Claudy is the booklet, and the wise photographer 
will have given this important subject his imme- 
diate and best attention. Singularly enough, 
when the form containing Mr. Claudy’s article 
was on the press, a booklet constructed along the 
lines recommended by Mr. Claudy was issued by 
Mr. J. C. Strauss, the eminent St. Louis portrait- 
photographer, which reflects, in a delightful and 
convincing way, the resourcefulness, enterprise 
and taste of that brainy and successful photog- 
rapher. The booklet in question is very taste- 
ful, original and refined in design, comprehen- 
sive in scope, yet tells its story briefly and effect- 
ively. Mr. Strauss knows human nature pretty 
well and therefore devoted but thirty-two pages 
to his charming little brochure. It is well printed 
in large, clear type, and the illustrations, inter- 
spersing the booklet, represent the various apart- 
ments of his neat and attractive studio, as well as 
reproductions in half-tone of some of his patrons. 
Everything is printed in a warm sepia tone. An 
original and valuable feature of the booklet con- 
sists in two detachable post-cards also printed 
in sepia, the picture side illustrating, in one 
case, the fireplace (Growlery) of the Strauss 
studio, and in the other a view from the vesti- 
bule of the interior of one of the large, pillared 
halls. The whole thing exemplifies the business 
enterprise and taste of an educated man. If it 
does not bring results in profusion, and of the 
right kind, we shall be greatly mistaken. 


Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
Camera Club 


THE annual photographic competition of this 
lively and progressive camera club took place No- 
vember 3 with the following results: General ex- 
hibit — first prize, ‘Cunard Fire,” to H. C. Shaw; 
second, ‘‘Twilight,” to John E. Corea. Land- 
scape — first prize, ‘‘Der Kirchturm,” to F. M. 
Goodhue; second, ‘‘The Old Stone Bridge,” 
to H. E. Bump. Portraiture — first prize, 
“Group,” to J. Machin; second, ‘‘An Interest- 
ing Book,” tc H. f Saunders. The total num- 
ber of pictures submitted showed a healthy 
spirit of the club, and a pictorial activity which 
will surely lead to eminent achievement. The 
successful pictures displayed unusual merit, 
and some of them will embellish the pages of 
an early issue of PHoTO-ERA. The jury was as 


follows: Wilfred A. French, Frank R. Fraprie 
and Robert L. Ennis. The club is composed of 
forty-four members, with the following-named 
officers: Stephen E. Woodbury, president; H. C. 
Shaw, vice-president; and Wilfred W. White, 
secretary. The exhibition of all prints submitted 
continued for several weeks and attracted con- 
siderable attention among members of the Union 
and the camera club and their many friends. 


A Successful Lecturer 

NEVER in the history of the illustrated _lec- 
ture has the standard been so high as it is to-day. 
For many years the late John L. Stoddard held 
the commanding position of the lecturer par 
excellence, by reason of his ripe scholarship, 
brilliancy of diction, stirring eloquence and mag- 
netic personality, as well as the variety and 
beauty of his pictures. In spite of a certain 
claim to the contrary, Stoddard has no successor, 
nor is there a lecturer in this country today who 
combines so many brilliant qualities. Never- 
theless, there are now before the public many 
gifted lecturers whose entertainments are emi- 
nently interesting, instructive and artistic. In 
these respects the illustrated lectures of Nox 
McCain take very high rank. His “Beautiful 
Picture Pilgrimages” are hereby heartily recom- 
mended to members of the craft. 


Honors at Dresden 

Amonc the list of well-known European man- 
ufacturing-firms, published in our November 
issue, who won high honors at the Dresden In- 
ternational Photographic Exposition, we neg- 
lected to mention The Autotype Company, of 
London, whose Carbon Tissues are indispen- 
sable in the carbon process; Schulze & Biller- 
beck, of Berlin, whose excellent ‘“Euryplan” 
lenses are rapidly making a name for them- 
selves; ‘‘Chemische Fabrik,” E. Schering, of 
Charlottenburg, Germany, of pyro fame; and 
J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of London, whose Por- 
trait and Stigmatic lenses need no introduction 
to our readers. 


Studio or Home Decoration 

FAcsIMILEs in color of famous works of art, 
when reproduced with fidelity, are a joy. PHoto- 
ERA has secured a collection of these reprints, 
made in Germany. They are carefully-selected 
genre-subjects. They average 7 x g inches in 
size, and when framed close in a wide, simple 
moulding are extremely beautiful and look like 
genuine paintings. They retail in art-stores at 
$1.00 each, sometimes more. Sent, carefully 
packed and post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents, by 
the publisher of PHoTO-ERA. 
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Study under a Master 


It may interest aspiring students in photo- 
graphic portraiture to know that Nicola Per- 
scheid, the famous portrait-photographer of 
Berlin, Germany, and one whose patrons em- 
brace the members of German aristocracy, is 
willing to take a pupil and teach him the kind 
of photography which has brought him fame and 
fortune. As there will be many applicants for 
such a highly desirable position, it is obvious 
that the student must have the necessary requi- 
sites as to ability and character. Mr. Perscheid 
has, without doubt, the most magnificent and 
up-to-date studio in Europe. It is equipped 
with the most costly and most approved appa- 
ratus and many time-saving methods of his own 
invention. He is himself an aristocrat, a man of 
culture, refinement and extraordinary artistic 
and technical ability. The charge for tuition is 
1000 Marks per annum. It is unnecessary to 
state that the student would enjoy all the ad- 
vantages afforded by the imperial city in the 
way of art, music, language, etc. ‘For further 
particulars address the editor of PHoTO-ERA. 


Color-Reproductions of Great Masters 


WHEN in London, last August, we had the 
pleasure to examine the famous Menpes Series 
of Great Masters, published by A. & C. Black, 
of London. This firm’s art-gallery contained 
one framed example of each subject, the total 
number being about twenty-seven, to which ad- 
ditions are constantly being made. It is difficult 
to overestimate the great beauty and technical 
accuracy of these reproductions, which differ 
from the originals only in size and substance. 
We were enabled to make a comparison be- 
tween several of these facsimiles and the original 
paintings in the National Gallery and the Wal- 
lace Collection and were starprised to find no 
visible difference except that the originals were 
larger and differently framed. We particularly 
admired such well-known subjects as ‘‘ Portrait 
of an Old Lady,” by Rembrandt; ‘“‘ Lady Ham- 
ilton,”’ by Romney; ‘‘The Age of Innocence,” 
by Reynolds; ‘‘The Hay-Wain,”’ by Constable; 
‘‘Laughing Cavalier,’ by Frans Hals; ‘‘A Study 
of Grief,”’ by Greuze; ‘‘The Swing,”’ by Frago- 
nard, and ‘Portrait of Miss Bowles,” by Rey- 
nolds. Prominent, also, for wonderful fidelity 
and technical perfection in this collection are 
‘Princess Margarita-Maria,” by Velasquez; 
‘*La Gioconda,” by Da Vinci; ‘‘The Broken 
Pitcher” and “The Milkmaid,” by Greuze — 
all in the Louvre; “Christ and the Tribute- 
Money,” by Titian, in the Dresden Gallery. 
Art-lovers will be glad to know that these re- 
markable works of art may be procured in this 
country from the sole American agents, Wit- 
combe, McGeachin & Co., 874 Broadway, New 
York, but in frames designed by Menpes in the 
old ducat gold finish which harmonizes admi- 
rably with the colors of each picture. The prints 
average in size 14 x 17 inches. The above- 


named firm will send to any one interested a 


copy of its illustrated catalog of the pictures and 
frames, the prices of which will be found ex- 
tremely reasonable. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
others our readers may desire, will be furnished 
by us at the lowest market-prices. 


MASTER-PAINTERS OF BRITAIN, 
White. Size, 9 x 114 inches. Price, $3.00, 
net; postage, 35 cents. 168 full-page illus- 
trations. International Studio, John Lane 
Company, 114 West 32d St., New York. 

The aim of this volume is to present a selec- 
tion of paintings by the most notable British 
artists, together with an account of their lives 
and their works, as shall acquaint the reader 
with the development of painting in Britain, and 
the relation and indebtedness each artist bears 
to the other. This work combines, in an attract- 
ive form — that of a panorama of beautiful pic- 
tures — an informal history of British art with 
an easy method of acquiring a wider artistic 
culture. Thus one becomes familiar with the 
works of such master-painters as Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, Turner, Raeburn, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
Leighton, Millais and a hundred others, and 
develops the artistic faculty and an appreciation 
of the beauty and strength of their merits. As 
the author well says, ‘‘The realistic school is apt 
to be contemptuous of the poetic school; the 
picture with the dramatic or anecdotal subject 
is disliked by those who rank masterly technique 
expended upon certain aspects of nature as the 
highest form of art.”” Here the effort is made to 
give fine examples of all the varying styles which 
have been mastered by British painters, but with 
no ulterior motive to exalt any one school to the 
detriment of the rest. The work is arranged on 
a chronological plan. An explanatory note pre- 
ceding each plate explains fully the theme of the 
picture and so supplies points often lost — the 
pleasure to know the whole of the story repre- 
sented. Interesting facts about the artist, and 
the picture itself, its origin and fate, and a few 
words of criticism from the editor’s pen thus ac- 
company every illustration. The volume termi- 
nates with a biographical dictionary of the artists 
represented, which feature will further assist in 
attaining the aim of the work. The pictures are 
full-page half-tone plates, which are, in the 
main, admirably done. 


by Gleeson 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED Eye, by Garrett 
P. Serviss. 247 pages, with many charts il- 
lustrations, etc. 8vo. Price, $1.40. Harper x 
Brothers, publishers, New York and London. 
Of the many bocls published on astronomy 

for the amateur and layman, this volume by Mr. 

Serviss commends itself very strongly, for the 

author has been identified, ina public way, with 

scientific matters, including astronomy, for many 
years. He is remembered by many froma series of 
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lectures with tremendously effective stage-illus- 
trations on the structure of the earth. His book 
on astronomy is delightfully clear and valuable 
to the student of the starry heavens. The cas- 
ual observer of our skies at night quickly learns 
to appreciate the scheme of the constellations of 
which the volume contains a full number of 
charts remarkable for their clearness. It is emi- 
nently a book for the adult and the young, and 
is dedicated to the author’s son, who came to an 
untimely death Dec. 23, 1907. 


Otp Boston Days AND Ways — From the 
Dawn of the Revolution until the Town be- 
came a City. By Mary Caroline Crawford. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Price, $2.50, net. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, r9c9. 
Miss Crawford has here painted a vivid pic- 

ture of life and manners which followed the Rev- 
olution. Her portrayal of famous happenings in 
an eventful period of Boston’s early history is 
characterized by a fresh, vigorous touch and a 
statement in historical accuracy that cannot be 
too highly praised. While thrilling events oc- 
curred elsewhere during the childhood days of 
the Republic, it is to Massachusetts, and, more 
particularly, to Boston. that the nation owes an 
everlasting debt. No patriotic American should 
neglect to acquaint himself with the contents of 
this admirable work. In order to impart uni- 
form interest to her story, the author has not 
been obliged to draw upon her imagination, but 
presents facts derived from eminently trustwor- 
thy sources. The book fills a gap which has long 
existed in literature on American history, for no 
single volume has covered the very interesting 
period when the peculiar genius of Boston was 
beginning to manifest itself in art, politics and 
civic life. The charm and value of the book are 
enhanced by illustrations of rare prints, photo- 
graphs and charts. 


OpTIscHES HILFSBUCH FUR PHOTOGRAPHIER- 
ENDE. By Dr. H. Harting, mit 56 Figuren im 
Text. Octavo. Price, Marks 4.50 ($1.10); 
cloth, Marks 5.50 ($1.35). Gustav Schmidt, 
vormals Robert Oppenheim, Berlin. 

While it is true that the subject of photo- 
graphic lenses has been written upon almost ad 
nauseam, one is always prepared to welcome a 
work from the pen of a thoroughly competent 
writer. Dr. Hans Harting enjoys a very high 
reputation in Europe as an authority on optical 
matters, particularly in the realm of photog- 
raphy. He occupied, until quite recently, the 
position of technical director at the optical works 
of Voigtlander & Sohn, Brunswick, Germany. 
In this capacity he accomplished much valuable 
work, .ncluding the calculation of such famous 
lens-types as ‘*° Heliar, Dynarand Oxyn. Thus 
as a mathematician an scientific. investigator 
he ranks with P. Rudolph, E. von Hoegh, R. 
Steinheil, H. Dennis Taylor and others who 
have rendered important service in advanced 
photographic mathematics. Dr. Harting’s opti- 
cal work above mentioned is intended for ama- 


teur and professional practitioners whom the 
author aims to acquaint with the principles of 
geometrical optics, on which the construction of 
photographic instruments is based. The author 
was circumscribed by the publishers in his treat- 
ment of the subject and could not, therefore, 
make the work as comprehensive, from a scien- 
tific view-point, as he is fully capable of doing. 
In his foreword he points out these possible de- 
ficiencies in his work, and refers to the works 
of writers of authority. Many questions which 
are asked in photographic publications by pho- 
tographers, clubs, etc., regarding the capacity, 
depth of focus, illumination, etc., of their own 
photographic objectives, are here treated in a 
manner at once intelligent, concise and accurate. 
A perusal of Dr. Harting’s important volume 
will leave the intelligent reader in no state of 
doubt regarding the capabilities of the lenses he 
is using. For this reason, the volume is heartily 
recommended to the beginner as well as to the 
advanced practitioner. Chief among the seven- 
teen highly interesting chapters are those de- 
voted to dispersion of the light-rays from one 
medium to another; refraction of light through 
various lens-surfaces; the optical image in reality; 
limitation of light-rays; reflection and absorp- 
tion in photographic objectives; the illumination 
of the image; depth of focus; color-deviations 
and optical glass; the principal photographic 
objectives — astigmats and anastigmats; the 
telephoto objective. 

In these days of the construction of so many 
types of lenses — made possible by the use of the 
Jena optical glass — the photographer will read 
with profound interest Dr. Harting’s exposition 
of the construction and characteristics of the 
various types of anastigmats. With admirable 
impartiality he explains the various systems, in- 
cluding the principal ones made in Germany 
and England; viz., Steinheil’s Orthostigmat and 
Unofocal; Carl Zeiss’ Planar, Tessar and Unar; 
Taylor, Taylor & Hobson’s Cooke lens; Goerz’s 
Syntor and Celor and Voigtlinder’s Collinear, 
Heliar, Dynar and Oxyn. The volume is illus- 
trated with fifty-six explanatory diagrams, which 
will greatly assist the reader in following the in- 
teresting statements of the author. 


THE ART OF RETOUCHING, with a Chapter on 
PORTRAITURE. By J. Hubert, F. R. P. S. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. Hazell, Watson & 
Viney, Ltd., London. 

This small work of about eighty pages is a 
treatise on retouching written from the stand- 
point of an expert, and extremely valuable to 
beginners in the art of retouching. In the excel- 
lence, clearness and trustworthiness of its in- 
formation Mr. Hubert’s book far excels similar 
works published in this country at a higher price 
and which are unduly praised by those urging 
their sale. Many of these dollar books on re- 
touching are not worth the paper on which they 
are printed and should be carefully avoided. 

We are glad to give the above-named work by 
Mr. Hubert our personal endorsement. 
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LONDON LETTER 


By E. O. HOPPE, F.R.P.S. 


Tuis is the active time of the photographic 
year, not in negative-making — for light has be- 
gun to be feeble and non-actinic — but in shows, 
meetings and general reunions. The individ- 
uals who have been behind their exhibited work 
all the year, now, so to speak, come in front of 
the curtain. It is interesting to meet, personally, 
those whose work we have been admiring for 
some time, or those who have burst on us in a 
flash of genius. Naturally, we are often surprised; 
for the personality of certain people does not 
always accord with the character of their work, 
and we have to get used to find the gentlest and 
most conventional individual responsible, some- 
times, for the most original effects. 

In meeting the year’s exhibitors here in Eng- 
land one cannot help but notice how few women 
there are amongst them compared to the men, 
and it seems strange the number of women pic- 
torialists should not increase more rapidly. In 
photography women have equally good oppor- 
tunities as men to do good work; if anything, 
one would imagine them mentally and physically 
almost better endowed. They are less tied to 
convention and not so afraid of originality; they 
have delicacy of touch and a kind of instinctive 
taste and sense of proportion; besides, have 
they not that great photographic essential, the 
gift of patience ? 

At the photographic Salon, judging by the 
catalog this year, there were altogether only 
seven women exhibitors. The work of five is 
well known, so that it leaves only two who are 
new to the British public — Mrs. Anny Hei- 
mann, of Berlin, and Mrs. Kand1l, of Prague. 

That women excel in pictorial photography 
and do work of a high and serious order has 
been proved abundantly. One only wonders 
why their ranks should be so thin. 

Though there is a scarcity of women exhib- 
itors at the big shows, there are plenty who are 
taking up portraiture professionally and doing 
very well. As a rule, it is two women who start 
a studio together, and partnerships of this kind 
have been found most satisfactory, as the work, 
though interesting, is very nerve-wearing, and a 
woman really needs a little help, not having a 
man’s capability of what the Cockney calls 
‘keepin’ all on.” 

Two members of the Lyceum Club have done 
very well by visiting an artist-colony on the East 
coast and making a specialty of photographing 
their sitters among their own surroundings; 
chiefly, of course, in their studios. They have 
been so successful that they were obliged to take 
in another partner, as they had more work than 
they could get through with. 

The modern idea, of course, is to do without 
a studio, or rather a studio-lighting, and for this 
the new Barnet Super Ortho Plate has been 


found invaluable. All photographers know the 
advantage of using an isochromatic plate for 
portrait-work; but, alas! it was always too slow. 
This new one, however, has a speed number of 
4oo H.& D., so that it can vie with the fastest 
ordinary plate and yet give correct tone-values. 
This not only produces a truer likeness, but also 
does away with much need of retouching, as the 
unevenness of the skin-texture is not accent- 
uated, nor are slight blemishes so apparent. 


A good deal of discussion always goes on, at 
this season in England, about the real benefits 
of exhibiting and medal-winning. The consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that participation in 
prize-competitions is profitable, as, first of all, 
it enables the exhibitor to compare his work 
with that of others, and then to win an honorable 
position in the photographic world. It is quite 
a laudable thing to gain every available medal, 
for a season or two, till one gets a public acknowl- 
edgment that one is a worker to be reckoned 
with. When this has been accomplished, medal- 
chasing — however successful — should be defi- 
nitely abandoned. Contribute, however, to all 
good shows, as before, but only hors concours. 
Also, do not neglect steadily to send pictures to 
exhibitions conducted on the invitation-system, 
just so long as your purse and inclination will per- 
mit. Unfortunately, we have over here a few 
who are medal-hunters only, and it is the quarry, 
and not the chase, which they are after. 

English professionals are much behind their 
American and German cousins in the matter of 
progress. A good many of us remember the day 
when all exhibition-catalogs contained a class 
for them apart from the amateurs; but such 
distinctions have long since disappeared, and 
yet we find but few coming forward as exhibitors 
and taking their share in the work of pictorial- 
ism and in aiding the progress of art in photog- 
raphy. In Germany the local professional is 
probably a member of the local society, enters 
for its competitions, takes its awards and is con- 
versant with the pictorial movements of the 
time. It is a pity that in this country the pro- 
fessionals, with few exceptions, hold aloof and 
have no share or lot in the matter; consequently, 
the progress of pictorialism is very slow in the 
case of the average professional photographer. 


Anexperiment of some interest has taken place 
in London. A congress of photographers was 
summoned to meet at the Earl’s Court Exhibi- 
tion. In the sum of 1/6 admission, tea and the 
freedom to photograph in the grounds and at- 
tend the meetings were included, so that it cannot 
be said that it was an expensive outing. Special 
parades of the Red Indians and the Cowboys 
who were performing in the arena tevk place; 
and as is well ;nown from the pictures of some 
of our leading pictorialists, the exhibition- 
grounds themselves afford fine scope for picture- 
making. In the evening was a meeting, when 
Mr. A. H. Blake, the founder of the English 
Society of Night-Photographers, gave a short 
lecture on “Methods of Night-Work;” another 
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paper was read on ‘“‘ The Advantages of Belong- 
ing to a Photographic Society;’’ and the evening 
terminated with a display of lantern-slides on 
Autochrome, Thames and ordinary slides. Last 
year when a similar experiment was attempted 
1,500 assembled; and as this year all the princi- 
pal railway companies ran trains to the Congress, 
an even larger attendance resulted. Properly 
organized and well advertised, such a Congress 
should attract thousands of photographers, and 
the experiment is worth trying elsewhere. 


It seems highly probable that there will be a 
revival of stereoscopic photography soon in this 
country; numerous articles are appearing in the 
photographic papers and in the columns of the 
lay press on the subject from many different 
points of view, and its usefulness is being dem- 
onstrated in many ways. In the journal of the 
R. P. S., there appeared a valuable article from 
the pen of F. Martin Duncan on what he calls 
“stereo-nature photography.” He thinks that 
the heavy and cumbersome cameras that in the 
past were used for this purpose were responsi- 
ble for its falling out of favor, but that renewed 
interest is following the manufacture of the 
small and portable stereo-cameras that are now 
on the market. He has special words of praise 
for the Verascope; but there are plenty of suit- 
able cameras, and the plate-makers are produc- 
ing plates for the small stereoscopic sizes. Both 
Mr. Martin Duncan and Mr. Adnams (in an 
article in The Amateur Photographer) show how 
stereo-pictures can be taken in an ordinary 
camera, while the former has some valuable -re- 
marks on the way in which they assist the study 
of nature-subjects and give much more the ap- 
pearance of things as they really are than the 
ordinary photograph. 


The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization for the advancement oj pictorial pho- 
tography, encouragement oj pictorial workers, 
and the development oj new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 
President: GrorcE W. STEVENS, Toledo Museum of 


Art, Toledo, O. 
Vice-President: JoHN F. Jones, 0934 Ash St., To- 


ledo, O. 

Secretary : C. C. TAYLor, 3236 Cambridge Ave., To- 
ledo, 

Treasurer: GrorcE W. BEATTY, 1629 Nicholas Bldg., 


Historian Wu. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave., 
St. Louis. Mo. 


EDITORIAL mention of the work of the jury for 
the Six... American Salon has been made else- 
where in this issue, so tha: ** *’ r cominent here 
is unnecessary. A list of the exhibitors and the 
number of prints accepted from each follows; 
and in the January issue we hope to have an ar- 
ticle of appreciation, and reproductions of the 
most noteworthy prints. It will be a special 
number which every person interested in the 
work of the Federation should have. 


UNITED STATES — 172 


Abbott, C. Yarnall 
Albrecht, Herman O 
Allyn, Dr. G. W. 
Anderson, C. 
Anderson, Paul Lewis 
Anthony, Oscar C. 
Arbogast, M. Howard 
Archer, Charles K. 
Bingham, Katherine 
Bodine, Oliver H. 
Bones, Ben., > fr. 
Brookins, D. H. 
Brown, Edward 
Brown, Fedora E. D. 
Bruguiére, E. J. 
Chapin, M. W. 
Chislett, John 
Christiansen, C. W. 
Christie, L. E. 
Clark, C. W. 
Clarke, C. F. 
Congdon, Herbert 
Wheaton 
Cushman, John M. 
Daniels, J. R. 
Davis, William S. 
Eisen, Gustav 
Elmberger, George C. 
Engel, A. W 
Fogg, George E. 
Fountain, E. G. 
Freitag, F. Ww. 
French, W: ilfred A. 
Grierson, 
Harvey, E. 
Heimerdinger, Howard 
Jewett, Nelson J. 
Jones, John F. 
Kauffman, R. S. 
Kilmer, T. W. 
Knox, William T. 
Langston, H. A. 
Lidbury, F. Austin 


MacNaughtan, ee E. 


Mead, T. L., 
Miller, Frank E. 


Minns, Harvey W. 
Montgomery, Robert B 
Morgan, A. 
Morris, B. J. 
Nichols, Miles C. 
Ogren, ‘Ludwig 
eet Edwin F. 

y, BE. F. 
Parrish, W. and G. 
Parsons. Alexander 
Peabody, Henry F 
Crowell H. 
Phillips, William H. 
Porterfield, W. H. 
Price, Frank C. 
Randall, R. L. 
Rau, Charles 


Ww. 
Rheinheimer, Wm. A. 
Roberts A. 

‘George H. 
Schuler, John W. 


Sides, Edward B. 
Sinclair, Dr. A. N. 
5..S. 

Sleeth, R. L., Jr. 
Smith, N. 

Smith, Edward M. 
Stout, Horace E. 
Taylor, 

Taylor, Mary Lyon 
Thibaudeau, Augustus 
Thorp, Joseph G. 
Underhill, H. L. 
Underhill, James E. 
Vernon, Robert S. 
Weiss, Charles J. 
Wierum, Paul 
Willard, gd W. 
Wright, F. 

Zerbe, W H. 
Zimmerman, Walter 


AUSTRIA — 5 


D’Ora, Miss 


3 Mautner, Gustav 


DENMARK — 6 


Duckert, A. and D. 
Frederiksen, Carl 
Lundsteen, P. 


1 Lange, Bendix 
1 Sorenson, Th. G 


ENGLAND — 22 


Aitchison, Gertrude 
Bishop, Kenneth F. 
Blake, A. H 
Huson, Frank E. 
Hensler, W. A. I. 
Judge, Fred 

Lewis, Furley 


t Marshall, Arthur 

6 de Meyer, Baron A. 
1 Siimmons, H. Y. 

1 Velicogna, Richard 


Charles 
1 Walburn, A. W 


FRANCE — 2 


Demachy,’ Robert 


GERMANY — 22 


Diihrkoop, Rudulf 
Glauer, Max 
Kleintjes. Dr 
Miiller, Ernst 


3 Perscheid, Nicola 
1 Ruf, C. 
3 Schensky, F. 


HOLLAND — 16 


Berssenbrugge, H. 
Eilers, Bern F. 
web, E. 


2 Middendorp, G. 
1 Smitts, Ant. T. T. 
3 Van Dyke, Anthony 


ITALY — 6 


Elliott, Henry C. 
Miazzi, Oreste 


2 Tesio, Giuseppe 
1 de Thierry,4F. 
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THE TRADE 


Books on Retouching 


CONFORMING to our well-known policy, we 
neither advertise nor endorse books on photog- 
raphy unless they are quite trustworthy guides. 
We have more than once scored certain books 
devoted to the subject of retouching, which are 
of little or no use in the successful practice of the 
art. ‘“‘The Art of Retouching,” by Clara Weis- 
man, has proved itself worthy among experts, 
who regard it as the most reliable guide on the 
subject that has yet appeared. It treats the sub- 
ject in an eminently able, lucid and accurate 
manner, and the beautiful illustrations greatly 
assist the aim of the author. The price of the 
bock is $1.50, post-paid, and it is published by 
the St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Kruxo to the Fore 


PLANs are being drawn for a new building for 
the Kilborn Photo-Paper Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Kruxo papers and, particularly, 
post-cards, have become so popular in the last 
few years that the old quarters were entirely in- 
adequate. The new factory will be a four-story 
structure 38 x 140, fire-proof, and equipped with 
all the most modern appliances for the manufac- 
ture of photographic papers. A _ printing-plant 
will also be provided for the publicity and post- 
card departments. Cedar Rapids may well be 
proud of this flourishing industry, as it is with 
not more than one exception the heaviest local 
shipper of freight. Few people understand the 
real extent of the Kruxo business. As an exam- 
ple, it may be stated that aside from other sup- 
plies the Kilborn Photo-Paper Company has 
been putting out 2,000,000 post-cards a month, 
20,000 a day going to one firm alone. The pa- 
pers for amateur and professional use are now 
so widely used that twelve demonstrators are 
maintained on the road all the time, and branch 
offices, where stocks of goods are carried, are 
maintained in Buffalo, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento and Seattle. 


Goerz Lenses in the Middle States 


BotH Burke & James and the C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Company join in the mutual 
pleasure of announcing that the former firm, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed sold agent for the famous Goerz lenses. 
This line of goods needs no special introduction, 
having been known for years as a product of 
superlative optical qualities. A complete line of 
Goerz lenses, cameras and binoculars will in 
future be carried by Burke & James, ready for 
immediate delivery, and the work of fitting 
lenses to shutters and cameras will be done in 
an efficient manner by trained experts. 


Still at the Old Stand 


OwI1nc to the change of street numbering in 
Chicago, the new address of Burke & James is 
617-631 Jackson Boulevard. where all communi- 
cations should be directed. This enterprising 
concern occupies its original quarters at Jack- 
son Blvd. and Desplaines St., in spite of the un- 
familiar numbers. 


Christmas Gifts 


HEBERGER’S Cloth Photo-Process solves the 
gift-problem, whether one is an amateur and 
wishes to prepare home-made gifts or a profes- 
sional anxious to get his share of the Christmas 
trade. Heberger’s process is simple, reliable 
and permanent; the results, very beautiful. Dur- 
ing the holiday season any photographer can 
reap a rich harvest with it by printing from 
negatives of amateurs on cushion-tops, book- 
marks, handkerchiefs and everything made of 
cloth. It also furnishes a good side-line for a 
vacation-resort studio. 


American Microscopes in London 


WHEN passing through Holborn Circus, Lon- 
don, we made a call on Messrs. A. E. Staley & 
Co., 19, Thavies Inn, a quiet but convenient little 
street near the Prince Albert statue. Here we 
found a very large and complete assortment of 
microscopes and other optical goods made by 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
U.S. A. Mr. Staley, Jr., reported a large and 
increasing demand for these American micro- 
scopes, owing to their superior workmanship, 
perfect adjustment and moderate price. This 
information pleased us immensely, particularly 
as it proved that American goods, when well 
made, can compete successfully with those of 
European manufacture. 


A Collins House-Organ 

Photographic Progress, that much-talked-of 
professional journal, has been sold, and will in 
much reduced form be sent free of charge to 
every professional photographer in America as 
the organ of the A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., makers 
of high-grade mounts. 

The dignity and refinement of the products, 
as well as the business-methods of this eminent 
firm, are a guaranty that these same high quali- 
ties will, henceforth, characterize the firm’s new 
house-organ. It will not, like similar publica- 
tions, print sensational news of doubtful char- 
acter, which includes personal items intending 
to benefit some of their patrons, but which are 
more likely to injure them or make them ob- 
jects of ridicule. We have in mind a house-organ 
which ascribes all manner of impossible achieve- 
ments to its customers. 
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Reliable Photographic Pastes 


THERE are more pastes recommended for 
photographic purposes on the market than it is 
possible to enumerate. Most of them are very 
inferior in quality and possess little or no per- 
manent adhesive power. Generally, those of 
inferior quality are put up in the most attractive 
jars, with elaborate labels. The standard pastes 
have receptacles quite modest in appearance. 
Photographers who desire their prints not to 
loosen from the mount, and to have at their com- 
mand a paste with all desirable qualities, should 
remember that Day’s White Paste is unsur- 
passed. These are standard goods and have 
maintained their high and well-merited reputa- 
tion for many years. They are not designed to 
make an artistic display in a show-window, but 
are honest and trustworthy products. 


A Reliable Fountain-Pen 


A WELL-KNOWN humorist has said that a stub- 
born or leaky fountain-pen was productive of 
more profanity in one minute than what came 
from a wicked and shameless parrot in a month. 
This is undoubtedly true of certain makes of 
pens, but not of the Onoto. This self-filling pen 
is never a source of irritation, except when the 
supply of ink is exhausted, and it will success- 
fully endure much hard usage. Its sterling merits 
and modest price commend themselves to an 
appreciative public. 


Studios for Sale 


WE have, of late, received many requests to 
advertise photographic studios. Consistent with 
our policy, we demand absolutely trustworthy 
references in such cases, as the proprietors are 
prone to overstate the advantages of their studios, 
the amount of business done, etc. Those adver- 
tised in PHoTo-ERA are always as represented 
in the advertisements. We have been obliged 
to decline the insertion of many others, simply 
for the lack of satisfactory references. 


PHOTO-ERA believes in a uniform rate for all, 
and not in discriminations and reservations which 
give one advertiser an advantage over another. 


Restoring Daguerreotypes 


Many persons entirely unqualified make it a 
business to restore faded or spoiled daguerreo- 
types. The matter has reached such a serious 
stage that we are pleased to refer such work to 
one who is entirely competent — Mr. Baldwin 
Coolidge, 410 A Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Mr. Coolidge is a photographic specialist of 
long and thorough experience, and has made the 
restoring of daguerreotypes a speciality. Work 
entrusted to his hands will receive the best ex- 
pert attention. 


An Ingenious Flash-Lamp 


In the early days of flashlight photography 
the editor made numerous experiments, among 
which was one with a gauze screen held in the 
left hand while the right hand held and set off 
the flash-lamp. This diffused the light, which 
as is well known, is highly desirable in portrai- 
ture. Later, we noticed that certain photog- 
raphers used a stationary screen for diffusion of 
the light. This feature has now been embodied 
in an invention by Mr. A. Robbins, the screen 
and lamp being combined into one compact and 
very efficient device. Please see advertisement 
in this issue. 


A Rare Chance to Make Money 


Ow1nc to the death of the proprietor of a cer- 
tain valuable product, which can be used to great 
advantage by the photographer in his business, 
an opportunity is presented to the right firm or 
individual, having the necessary capital, enter- 
prise and push, to place upon the photographic 
market a practically new article. The same 
possesses the merit of novelty, cheapness and 
extreme efficacy, and is very cheap to manu- 
facture. It is the only thing of its kind, is pro- 
tected by patents, and the new owner would, 
for a relatively small amount of cash, acquire all 
the stock and assets of the company; also, the 
necessary machinery, etc., for its manufacture. 
No offer will be entertained except for cash, 
which should be understood at the outset. All 
communications on this subject should be ad- 
dressed to the editor of PHoTo-ERA, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title Date 


Entries Close Particulars of 


Boston Camera Club 
Boston, Mass. 


| Nov. 1 John Thurston, Sec’y, 50 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Sixth American Photographic Salon Dec. 1 to Oct. x C. C. Taylor, Sec’y, 3236 
Philadelphia, Penn. Dec. 26 Cambridge Ave., Toledo, O. 

Worcester Art Museum Oct. 30 to Oct. 19 Philip J. Grentner, Director, 
Worcester, Mass. Nov. 29 Worcester, Mass. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


The American Journal of Photography 


DECEMBER 


FIND REY 
+ GENERAL LIBRAPS 
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Cyko Buff 


the three-in-one process 
Carbon, Platinum and D.O.P. 


YKO BUFF has the brilliancy 
C of platinum, the delicacy of 
carbon, and the tonal gra- 
dation of Cyko, plus D. O. P. sim- 
plicity. The Cyko Buff print by 
Buckley at the last convention of 
the Photographers’ Association of 
America was pronounced one of the 
fifteen most notable prints in the hall 


Ansco Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
WANTED BY 
THE MUSICIAN 


America’s Leading Magazine 
for Music-Lovers 


aA 


Large-size prints (7 x 9’and larger) for 
use on the cover-page are particularly 
desired. 

Photographs of any size of the follow- 
ing classifications are wanted for illustra- 
tions: 

Children in Music 

Posings to Portray Musical Ideas 

Caricatures 

Musical Types (Old Fiddlers, etc.) 

Places of Musical Interest in America 
and Europe 

Portraits of Musicians Not Hitherto 
Published 

Reproductions of Musical Paintings, 
Statuary, etc. 

Homes of Musicians and Buildings 
Identified with Music 


Musical Instruments, Curiosities 

and Antiques. 

Price desired must be given when 
submitting photographs. Pictures not 
suitable will be returned if accompanied 
by the necessary postage. 


aA 


Sample copy of Tue Musician will be 


sent to any address upon request. 
Subscription price, $1.50 per year 


THE MUSICIAN and PHOTO-ERA will be sent 
to any address, both for one full year, for only 
$2.30. Regular price, $3 

THE MUSICIAN, THE CIRCLE and PHOTO- 
ERA, $2.95. Regular price, $4.50. 


THE MUSICIAN 


150 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


(PHOTO-ERA guarantees the responsibility of 
THE MUSICIAN) 


MINK-LINED Coats, $275 to $800 


(One ta J. Pishler ) 


Rat-LINnED Coats, $90 to $250 


~ .6FU RSo 
356 Boyviston Streef 
BOSTON 
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AMER_ICAN 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A monthly Photographic Magazine distinguished 
by fine reproductions of the best pictorial work 
P| all the world, American, German, English, 
etc. Its articles are pane and progressive. 
Its departments are helpful and up-to-date. A 
copy will give you a new view-point of photog- 
raphy. Send us your address on a postcard and 
we will mail you a recent number on. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us $1.50 at once, and we will send you the 
last three numbers for this year and the twelve numbers 
for 1910. This will make your magazine cost you 10 
cents a copy. You will get between 900 and 1,000 
pages of reading matter, including several hun- 
dred pictures. and professional, by 
best workers of America and Europe. 


avings 
USE 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber useitalso. It is An- 
tiseptic, and will prevent any of the skin dis- 
eases often contracted. 

A positive relief for Chapped Hands, Cha- 
fing,andallafflictionsof the skin. Removesallodor 
of perspiration. Get Mennen’s — the original. 
Put upin non-refillable boxes — 
the **Box that Lox.” Sold 
everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder. Sample free. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 


1144 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 


: NUMBERS OF Instruction in Posing 
THE Composition in 
CAMERA Portraiture 


By SIDNEY ALLAN 


(SADAKICHI HARTMANN) 


With every subscription received within 
thirty days, we will include the 
August, September §; October @ The only book on Posing in the English 
issues of 1909 language. Written for Photographers by a 
man who understands photography. 


$1.00 A YEAR @, A book that tells you How to Pose Your 


Issued monthly. 64 pages of interesting and Subject correctly and artistically. 
instructive photographic news, including nu- @ Tells you how to make better pictures. 


merous formulas. Profusely illustrated. Every Photographer 

This offer isnaturally limited, as we have but needs this book 
a few numbers of above issues. The September @ 137 Illustrations on India Tint Plate Paper 
number in particular is a dandy — containing and numerous diagrams. 116 pages. Cloth 
an illustrated article of exceptional interest on bound. Designed cover in three colors. Gilt 
** Marine Photography.” top. 6x9. 

Tue Camera has always been the photo- @ The subject is treated entirely from the 
graphic authority. Be convinced by sending Pistamantiie watet af view. 
for a graphic p . 
FREE SAMPLE COPY Price, $3.00, post-paid 


THE CAMERA EDWARD L. WILSON 
517 Washington Building, Philadelphia 124 E. 25th St., New York 
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Familiarize Yourself with the 


Masterpieces of Sculpture and Painting 


Reynolds 
Raphael 
Titian 
Millet 


Rembrandt Correggio 
Greek Sculpture Van Dyck 
Tuscan Sculpture Murillo 
Michelangelo Landseer 


We offer any one of these books of 
THE RIVERSIDE ART-SERIES 


cloth-bound, superbly illustrated, 50 cents each, together 
with one year’s subscription, $1.50, to 


PHOTO-ERA 


The Ideal Guide to Perfect Photography 


BOTH FOR ONLY $1.65 


Sample copy, also illustrated prospectus of the art-series 
sent free on request by 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Publisher, 383 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, U.S. A. 


I 


Co. 


Century Cameras 


The highest degree of photographic efficiency. 
combined with substantial construction and 
richness of finish constitute 
CENTURY QUALITY. 
Our Catalog, free on request, fully describes Century Cam- 
eras, Cirkut Cameras and Century View Cameras. 


CENTURY CAMERA DIVISION, 


Rochester, N. Y. f 


Graflex 


Some things you can do with a 
Graflex 


Make exposures from time to 1-1000 of a second. 
Make “‘ Snap Shots” indoors. 
Make instantaneous exposures on dark days. 

See the composition of the picture, right side up, full 
size of negative up to the instant of exposure. 
Secure better photographs than with any other camera. 
Graflex Cameras may be used with Roll Film, Plates 

or Film Pack. 
Graflex Cameras from $60.00 to $200.00. 
Catalog free at your dealer's, or, 


Folmer & Schwing Division 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Cameras 
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CARL ZEISS 
has Series IV, Convertible 


Protar F:6.3 


A new lens embodying all the characteristics of the VII“ Double 
Protar at a much lower price. 

Owing to the new kinds of glass used, the Series IV Double 
Protar is of simpler construction and therefore less expensive than 
the Series VII“. 

For efficiency this lens is unequalled. Circular and full descrip- 
tion will be sent on request. 


Send for CARL ZEISS Catalog and “ Hints on 
the Selection of Zeiss Lenses” 


104 E. 23d St., New York,U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 
OPTICIAN NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
SOLE U.S. AGENT LONDON, PARIS. 


The New Wonder in the Photographic World 


LE B SELF-TONING 


TRANSFER-PAPER 


Prints Transferred to Any Smooth Surface 


AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS 


all agree this is the process they have been seeking for years 


Artistic effects can be secured equally well on 
Wood Leather Metal Glass Watches Jewelry 
Lantern-Slides and Transparencies 


OWING to its low cost, and the fact that tones ranging from a purple-black to a beautiful 
q sepia can be secured, makes it absolutely indispensable to every wide-awake amateur or 
professional photographer. 


not have it, send us his name with 76 cents and we will send you a trial outfit, by 


q LE BO is sold by every first-class photo-supply house in America. If your dealer does 
mail or express, prepaid. 


Get it today, and be the first to introduce this wonderful new money-maker in your section 


proapway THE LE BO COMPANY 
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To You, 
the Undecided 
That person whom you 
wish especially to please, 
that person whom you 
find it difficult to choose 


for, will be sure to ap- 
preciate a 


Premoette 


Everyone likes pictures of the 
things he’s interested in, and a 
Premoette will enable him to get 
such pictures with practically no 
effort. 

Premoettes are the lightest and 
most compact of all cameras for 
practical size pictures. They load 
and unload in daylight, have auto- 
matic shutters and make splendid 
pictures. 


Premoette No. 1, for 2} x 3} pictures, $5.00 
Premoette No. 1A, for 2}x 4} pictures, 6.00 


There are over fifty different styles and 
sizes of Premos at prices from $2.00 to 
$200.00. Our catalogue and booklet of 
Christmas suggestions free at the dealer’s, 
or mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical 
‘Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, 
N. Y. 


For 10 Cents 


To help pay the cost of packing and 
postage, we will send samples of de- 
velopers and Kruxo papers or post-cards. 
Be sure to state whether for portraits or 
views and whether for professional or 
amateur use. 


KRUXO 


@ Is easiest to work. 

@ Has latitude possessed by no other 
developing-paper. 

@ Gives the greatest range of colors. 

q Is the only paper that gives true sepias 
in first development. 

@ Gives the greatest variety of artistic 
effects. 

q Has a surface for every taste. 

@ Is made in a grade for every negative. 
Q Solves printing-problems for every one 
engaged in photography 


Portrait and Commercial Photographers 
Advanced Amateurs and Beginners 


CUT OUT AND MAIL COUPON 


Kilborn Photo-Paper Co. 
122-130 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Enclosed find 10 cents, for which send 
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THE KEMPTON PICTURES 


By REV. A. T. KEMPTON 


HIAWATHA 


Thirty superb pictures illustrating the Hiawatha Story as presented by the Ojibway Indians, 
to whom this story is an epic, and who enact the scenes of the poem with the same religious 
enthusiasm as characterizes the periodical presentation of the Passion Play in Europe. 


Mr. Kempton visited Debarats, Ontario, ‘and spent a long time studying the Ojibway 
Indians as they produce the great drama of ** Hiawatha,” and made these photographs at the time. 
He thoroughly absorbed their spirit and familiarized himself with their traditions and customs. 
These pictures reproduce in a most realistic way the main events in the great poem of 
**Hiawatha.” His photographs are unsurpassed, and his illustrated lectures have achieved an 
enviable reputation. 

We offer these exceptionally beautiful and suggestive helps to a complete 
understanding of Longfellow's **‘ Hiawatha,” thirty pictures, size 10 x 12, at 
ten centseach. The set for $3.00. 334% discount for school use. 

Mr. Henry Turner Bailey says of them in The School Arts Book for January: ‘* As 
material for working out Hiawatha illustrations by the children they are invaluable, for they 
furnish reliable information as to wigwams, canoes, weapons, dress decoration, etc. They are a 
thankworthy addition to our Hiawatha material. The children love them.” 


The PALMER COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The THOMAS CHARLES CO., 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., Western Agents 
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EVENING 
DRESS 
CLOTHES 


MADE BY 


Alfred Benjamin 
& Co. 


ARE THE VERY BEST 


Suits, $40 and $50 
Knox Hats 
Fine Furnishings 


388 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Queen Wilhelmina 


A DELIGHTFUL PLACE 
FOR A LUNCHEON IN BOSTON’S NEW 
SHOPPING-DISTRICT 


THE DELFT LUNCH 


AND 


TEA ROOM 


429 Boylston Street Near Warren Chambers 


QUIET AND REFINED 


CHOICE DISHES 
DELICIOUSLY PREPARED AND 
DAINTILY SERVED 


ARTISTIC RETOUCHING 
MISS CLARA WEISMAN'S COMPLETE TREATISE 
Modeling, we wth Chapters on Art and! Nature, Art and 


on Style and 


This new work is not a repetition of subject matter cov- 
ered in some other works, nor written without definite aim 
and purpose. It is a book written expressly for photogra- 
phers whose desire is to improve their work by the surest 
means ; Viz., by study of the underiying principles. Miss 
Weisman, by reason of her long experience as an instructor, 
is particulariy well adapted to teach, and her writings on 
the various subjects and their subdivisions will be found 
both practical in the extreme and interesting. The list of 
chapters (thirty-three in all) will clearly convince that this 
book is worth owning. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


DR. KRUGENER’S 


FAMOUS FOLDING 
CAMERAS 


For Films or Plates 
Provide every improvement known to 


modern science 
Extreme Compactness 


156 pages, cloth-bound, price, post-paid, $1.50 
ST. LOUIS-HYATT PHOTO-SUPPLY CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chap. Page Chap. Page 

1. Introduction 1 (17. ‘The Chin Novel Adjustments 

2. Tone Values 18. The Cheekin Shadow S 

3. Preliminaries to Re- 19. The ~ Perfect Workmanship 
touching 20. Neck sust, 

4. Necessities for Re- and Hands 8s Beautiful Finish 
touching 21. Shadow Lightings 91 

5. Whatis Retouching? 17 22. The Hair 94 

6. Reasons for Retouch- 23. Drapery 96 \g 
ing 19 24. Etching 97 

7. Little Things 26 25. Stamping Negatives 100 

31 26. Spotting Negatives = 

9. Perspective 39 27. View Negatives 06 

10. Difficulties and Im- 28. Artand Nature 107 Must be seen to be appreciated. A little 
perfections 43 29. Artand Photography 113 better than the rest”’* and cost no more. 

11. Modeling 46 30. Character 118 

12. The Forehead 49 81. Chiaroscuro or Lig -. 

13. The Cheek 57 and Shade 25 

14. The Eye 61 32, Composition 133 

15. The Nose 69 33. Style aud Individu- A. E. COVELLE & Co. 

16. The Mouth 76 ality 150 OPTICIANS 


350 Boylston Street, Boston 
Opp. Arlington St. Church 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


EASILY FOUND. 


It is more than ordinary convenience to 
know just where to find a negative when 
you want it for printing, and to know that 
you will find it in good shape, and that it 
and every other negative you have can be 
equally well preserved and as easily found 
when wanted. You will find amateurs 
storing their film negatives in all sorts of 
ways, good, bad and indifferent, but once 
you have made use of the Eastman Film 
Negative albums, all other plans will go 
into the discard, 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the appearance of the album open and 
closed—just right for the purpose. 

Each album contains one hundred pock- 
ets made of good strong paper and con- 
secutively numbered from one to one 
hundred, and a ruled index in front. 
With the Eastman Film Negative Album 
it is possible to classify your negatives in 
any manner, and to’ find any one or any 
series immediately when wanted. Made 
for all the different sizes of Kodak nega- 
tives—cost but little. 

Eastman’s Negative Albums for roo neg- 


atives, 34% x 3%,orsmaller, . . . . $0.75 
Eastman’s Negative Albums for 100 neg 
atives, 34 x 4%, or4xs5,. 1.00 
Eastman’s Negative Albums for 100 neg- 
atives, 34% x 5%, orsmaller, . . . . 1.00 
Eastman’s Negative Albums for Ioo neg- 
atives, 5x7, orsmaller, . . « 


BY FLASHLIGHT. 


Good results by flashlight? Easier to 
secure than when working by daylight 
when you employ the right sort of flash- 
light and work understandingly. 

The only two flash compounds prepared 
especially for amateur use and to meet 
amateur requirements, are the Eastman 
Flash Sheets and the Eastman Spreader 


Flash Cartridges. For portraiture, and 
in all cases where a broad, soft light is 
desired, the Eastman Flash Sheets are 
ideal, and the simplest to operate,—just 
pin to a card and touch with a match. 
The Eastman Flash Sheets are made in 
three sizes, 3 x 4, 4x5, and 5 x 7, the 
smallest size being ample in illuminating 
power for all ordinary single portraits, 
while the 5 x 7 affords sufficient light for 
groups, or in other cases where the subject 
or subjects must be placed at some dis- 
tance from the camera. 


The Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridges 
afford a brilliant instantaneous flash, and 
should be used in all cases where the 
subject would be apt to move if a pro- 
longed exposure were made, Used with 
the Spreader Flash Cartridge Pistol, the 
light can be placed in any position and 
perfectly controlled. It has become a 
habit with us not only to supply the best 
goods for the purpose, but to spare no 
pains in seeing that they produce the best 
results in the hands of our customers. In 
flashlight work we realized that the 
amateur must work under conditions radi- 
cally different from daylight, so we have 
prepared a booklet ‘‘By Flashlight’ which 
tells in the simplest terms how to produce 
results, and why. The booklet is pleas- 
ingly illustrated with examples of different 
lightings produced by flashlight, each 
illustration being accompanied by an ex- 
planatory diagram. The booklet is yours 
for the asking, either from your dealer or 
from us by mail. All Kodak dealers carry 
the Eastman Flash Sheets and the East- 
man Spreader Flash Cartridges, the prices 
are as follows : 


No. 1 Flash Sheets, per package of half 


dozen sheets, 3 x 4, a 
No, 2 Flash Sheets, per package of half 

dozen sheets, 4 x 5, .40 
No. 3 Flash Sheets, per package of half 

dozen sheets, 5 x 7, - -60 


Eastman’s Spreader Flash Cartridges, for 
use with pistol or fuse, (price includes 
both fuse and cap), per package of 


half dozen, . 
Eastman’s Spreader Flash Cartridge Pis- 
tol, A ° 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


NO BUCKLE. 


When you attempt to paste mount a 
print solidly on a thin mount or album 
leaf it is quite a problem to induce the 
print to lie flat and the mount or album 
leaf to refrain from buckling. If you just 
tip the print in by the corners or along 
one edge it is apt to become loose, and 
sooner or later part company with the 
mount in a most exasperating manner. 
There’s a Kodak remedy—Kodak Dry 
Mounting Tissue, just a sheet of the tissue 
between mount and print, press for a 
moment with a hot flatiron and your 
print is mounted to stay mounted, and 
absolutely flat. It is the moisture in the 
paste that causes the trouble, it dries un- 
evenly, the strain between print and mount 
is unequal, and the result is bumps and 
hollows that refuse to be smoothed out. 
There is no moisture in Kodak Dry 
Mounting Tissue, it takes heat to make it 
adhere and once mounted the only thing 
that will separate print from mount is a 
further application of heat. No moisture, 
no buckle—that’s the theory, and in 
practice it works. Inexpensive too, as 
you will see by the following price list : 


Size 
3% x4%,3dozen, . ‘ 
4 2doren, . Io 
4% x6%,1dozen, . 
5 x7, «dozen, . 


NO FORM LETTERS. 


We are on common ground with every 
amateur in the desire that every exposure 
made will yield a good picture. We have 
done many things to simplify amateur 
photography and we are constantly striv- 
ing to still further simplify and perfect the 
Kodak system of picture making. Still, 
no matter how simple we may make pic- 
ture making there will always be certain 
phases of the work that will demand ex- 
perience to produce the best results, and 
to the best of our ability we aim to supply 


_Kodak Correspondence College.” 


even the necessary experience through 
the medium of the Kodak Correspondence 
College, which has the advantage of being 
able when desirable of calling on any of 
our staff of chemical and mechanical ex- 
perts. The more successful you are in 
producing good pictures the better it is 
for us, so the Kodak College cannot be 
content with a cut and dried form letter 
course of instruction, but must furnish 
each pupil with personal letters to meet 
their individual needs in addition to a first 
class text-book. 

Over ten thousand well-satisfied pupils 
are enrolled in the college and the im- 
provement in the work of most of them 
has been remarkable. The cost of the 
entire course, time unlimited, in all the 
branches of amateur picture making, in- 
cluding text-book, is but two dollars, 

Now is the time to lay a broad and 
strong foundation for better—best pictures 
next summer. Fill out an application 
blank in the following form or procure one 
from the nearest Kodak dealer : 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE KODAK CORRESPOND: 
ENCE COLLEGE. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
K. 


Gentlemen: Iam the owner of a (name camera 


and wish to be enrolled as a member of ‘“ The 
I therefore 


( Draft 
enclose herewith ia O. Money Order Jor two 


Express Money Order 
dollars, for which please send me a volume of 


“* The Modern Way in Picture Making’’ and a 
certificate of membership entitling me toa full 
coursein The Kodak Correspondence College. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


ENLARGEMENTS 
With the Bother Left Out. 


If you could make as good enlarge- 
ments from your small Kodak negatives 
as you can make Velox prints, and in an 
equally simple manner, and at a trifling 
expense, you would be interested, wouldn’t 
you? 

You can. 

The Brownie Enlarging Camera will do 
the work and do it well—in fact, so well 
that some photo finishers are using it. 

The Brownie Enlarging Camera is con- 
structed to do the work the Kodak way, 
‘with the bother left out.’’ 

The only part of the work that de- 
mands any experimenting is the exposure, 
and one or two trials with a small strip of 
Velox solves that. 

The accompanying 
illustration shows the con- 
struction and principle 
of the Brownie Enlarging 
Camera, and this is how 
it works: 

\ Place negative in the 

, holder at the small end of 
the camera, and a sheet 
of Velox in the holder at 
, the large end, and expose 
it to daylight for a few 
minutes, remove paper, 
develop, fix and wash in 
exactly the same manner as when making 
a small contact print. 

Focusing? Not necessary, as the lens 
(supplied with the camera) is placed at 


just the right distance to insure sharp. 


focus. 

Dark Room? Not.necessary—-the same 
light you would use in handling a small 
sheet of Velox will be equally safe for a 
large one. 

Cost? The Brownie Enlarging Cam- 
eras are so low in price as to almost make 
one skeptical as to their practical value— 
but ‘‘made by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany’’ is sufficient to remove any doubt 
on that score, Here are the prices : 


No. 2 Brownie Enlarging Camera, for 
7 from 24% x3 neg- 
atives, . 

No. 3, ditto, for 6% x 8% Enlargements 
from 34% x 4% negatives, . 3.00 

No. 4, ditto, for 8 x Io enlargements 
from 4 x 5 negatives (will also take 


3% x 5% negatives), 4.00 


TEMPERATURE, 


When employing the tank for 
development, securing the cor- 
rect temperature of the develop- 
ing solution is most important. 
You might as well guess at the 
strength of your developer or 
the time of development as to 
guess at the temperature of 
your solution. A variation of 
only a few degrees from normal 
will produce a great difference 
in the quality of the negatives. 
Make sure of good results 
by providing yourself with an 
Eastman Thermometer ; made 
with a curved back to fit the 
tank and provided with a hook 
for suspension, 

The price is fifty cents—all 
dealers. 


For large head and 
shoulder pictures— 


The 
KODAK 
PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 


Slips on in front of the regular lens. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


All Dealers. 
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T’S the Film That 
Makes the Picture 


Ansco Film give negatives true to life—color value, 
chromatic balance, free from halation and with detail in 
the shadows, viz: The draperies, dresses etc., are repro- 
duced in their true color ratio. Auburn hairina different 
tone from blackhair. Blue eyes will not be almost white. 


The numbers on the protecting paper will not print 
on the film. There are films that do this. Beware of 
them. It can only be overcome by our properly prepared 
black paper and enduring emulsion. Ansco Film fit any 
camera. Exposure numbers always register. 


49 
YOURS 
ANS CO FOR THE ASKING 


A photo library 


FILM in two volumes. 


Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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With With 
Class Reg. Photo- Class Reg. Photo- 
No. Price. Era. No. Price. Era. 
20 Ainslee’s Magazine ......... $1.50 $2.40 
14 American Magazine......... 1.50 2,00 45 Suburban 3.00 3.55 
70 Atlantic as 400 480 14 Success Magazine.......... 1.00 2.00 
45 Automobile(weekly) ........ 3.00 3.55 20 Sunset 1.50 2,30 
14 Boston Cooking School Magazine. . 1.00 2,00 16 TableTalkk 1.00 2.10 
45 Burr McIntosh Monthly....... 355 Technical Word. ........+% 1.50 
14 Children’s Magazine. ........ 1.00 2,00 20 Travel Magazine......... 150 2,30 
.... 150 2.30 14 Van Norden’s Magazine....... 1,50 2,00 
14 Cosmopolitan 1.00 2,00 18 Woman’sHome Companion... . . 150 =. 2,20 
60 Country Lifein America. ...... 40) 490 DW Today . . 150 2,30 
5 Current Literature.......... 3,00 3.55 
pesi 180 How to Make Up Clubs 
20 Field and Stream’ To obtain the club price of any combination of peri- 
Fine Arts lournal ....... 3:00 Odicals selected from this list, find the class number of 
45 Forestand Stream (weekly)... . . 300 355 ¢ach of the magazines in the left-hand column, add 
14 Garden Magazine... 100 200 them together, the sum by 5 cents and add 30 
14 Good Housekeeping 1% 209 cents commission Jhen there are more than four \ 
20 Hampton’s Magazine... 150 230 magazines in a club, add 10 cents for each magazine 
1.00 2009 included, instead of 30 cents for them all. 
45 Houseand Garden.......... 3.00 
45 House Beautiful ........26 2.50 Add One More Magazine 
2 8 Housekeeper ......-.---.- 4) . Any of the magazines mentioned below may be 
30 Independent (weekly) 8,00 added to your order at the prices given. 
$5 International Studio. ........ 5,00 5. With 
4,00 8 Reg. Our Photo- 
5.00 $3.00 American Homes and Gardens . . $2.75 $4.25 
35 Lippincott’s Magazine. .......- 250 3, 4.00 American Naturalist ....... 4.00 5,50 
Peres! 20 McClure’s Magazine......... 1.50 2, 4.00 Century Magazine ........ 385 65,00 
20 Metropolitan Magazine ....... 1.50 2, 5:20 Colliers Weekly ... 5.20 6,20 
BO Woder Priscila... 75 1.00 2.50 
45 Motor Age (weekly) ......... 3.00 1,50 Every wag s Magazine ...... 150 
: 30 Musical Leader (weekly). ..... - 2.50 ; 4.00 Harper’s Magazine ........ 3.50 4,80 
4 | 1.50 4.00 Harper’s Weekly ......... 3.50 4,80 
20 National Magazine .........- 1.50 2, 2,00 Horseless Age (weekly) 1.75 5 
q 15 National Sportsman. ........ 100 2,05 1.50 Ladies’ Home Journal ...... 1.50 
27 New England Magazine. ..... 1.50 2.65 5,00 Life, with picture (weekly) 4.50 
7 NewIdea Woman’s Magazine... . 50 1.65 3,00 Literary Digest (weekly) (new 2 2 60) 3.00 } 
| 3.00 3.55 200 Mastersin Art 2.00 | 
Monthly... 1.50 2.05 2.00 Motor Boat (semi-monthly) . 
70 Palette and Bench ....-..... 400 4.80 1,00 Munsey’s Magazine... . . 1,00 
14 Pearson’s Magazine ........- 1.50 200 2.50 National Geographic, Magazine . . 225 3,75 
1.00 1.95 4.00 North American Review .... 3.50 4,80 
Power eating... . 2.05 1.50 Saturday Evening Post (weekly) 150 300 
30 Putnam’s Magazine . . . 3.00 Scientific American (weekly)... 2.75 4.25 
3.55 3.00 Scribner’s Magazine ....... 3.00 4,00 
2.55 4.00 Vogue (weekly).......... 4.00 5.50 | 
30 Review of Reviews .......-.-- 3. SOO SWOT. 3.00 4,50 
25 School Arts Book (10 Nos.) 1,75 Youth’s Companion (weekly)... 1.75 3.25 | 
Delineator. $1.00 Our World’s Work. ..... $5.00 Our World’s Work...... $3.00 Our 
Everybody’s Magazine . 1.50 Price Everybody’s Magazine . 1.50 Price Everybody’s Magazine . 1.50Price | 
Photo-Era ....... 1.50 $3.05 Delineator ....... 100$4.55 Delineator ....... 1,00 $5.20 | 
Photo-Era ....... 1.50 Garden Magazine .. . . 1.00 
; $7.00 Photo-Era ....... 1.50 | 
$1 00 Our $8.00 
World’s Work... .. . 3.00 Price Country Life in America, $4.00 Our 
Photo-Era ....... 1.50 $3.55 Pelineator ....... 1.00 Price Country Life in America, $4.00 Our 
$5.50 Everybody’s Magazine . 1.50$5.30 Delineator ....... 1.00 Price 
1.50 Everybody’s Magazine . 1.50 $6.80 
World’s Work ..... Our $8.00 World’s Work. ..... 3.00 
Everybody’s Magazine. . 1.50 Price 1.50 
-1.50 $3.80 Country Life in America, $4.00 Our $11.00 
World’s Work. ..... 3.00 Price 
.00 $5. i iews .. . $3.00 
3.00 Price 39.50 1,50 $4.25 
Photo-Era | 1.50 $5.45 or, McC hire’s Magazine 
. $8.50 American Magazine . 15 
= Country gah in America, + 00 Our or, Cosmo olitan 5 
Country Life in America, $4.00 Our World’s Work... .. . 00 Price or, Good Housekeeping 
i Forest and Stream (weekly) 3.00 Price Everybody’s Magazine . 1. 50 $6.05 or, Success 
Photo-Era ....... 1.50 $6.00 Photo-Era ...... . 1.50 Photo-Era ....... 1.50 
> $8.50 $10.00 $7.50 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, Publisher 
2 383 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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at the Lowest Prices 


Good Housekeeping .. . . $1.25 Our Travel. . . .... $1.50 Our 
American Magazine. . . . 1.50 Price Field and Stream. . . . . . 1.50 Price 
or Cosmopolitan 2.50 ee 1.50 $3.10 
$4.50 
$4.25 
$4.00 with Review of Reviews Travel Magazine ...... $1.50 Our 
American Magazine . wow $1.50 Our or Forest and Stream (weekly) $3.95 
Cosmopolitan. ......., 1.00 Price 1.50 
Photo-Era..... . 1.50 $2.50 $6.00 
$4.00 Travel M i 5 
‘ Magazine ...... $1.50 Our 
$4.00 with Review of Reviews Pearson’s Magazine... . . 1.50 Price 
Cosmopolitan $1.00 Our 1.50 $2.60 
Magazine. .... 1.50 Price $4.50 
ood Housekeeping. . . . . 1,25 $3.10 
Photo-Era . eep $ Success Magazine. ..... $1.00 Our 
at Independent (weekly) . . . . 3.00 Price 
Suburban Life ....... $3.00 Our $5.50 
or Current Literature Price : 
American Magazine... . . 1.50 $3.55 Recreation ....+ $3.00 Our 
or Good Housekeeping . Burr McIntosh Monthly . . . 3.00 Price 
1.50 1.50 $4.95 
$6.00 $7.50 
| Suburban Life ....... $3.00 Our $3.00 Our 
| or Current Literature Price Field and Stream... .. . 1.50 Price 
American Magazine. .... 1.50 $4.25 1.50 $3.95 
Good Housekeeping. . . . . 1.25 
| 1.50 
Travel Magazine- ..... 1.50 
Suburban Life ....... $3.00 Our 1.50 
Current Literature... . . 3,00 Price $6.00 
American Magazine... . . 1.50 $5.80 
Good Housekeeping. . . . . 1.25 $3.00 Our 
Motor Boat (semi-monthly) . 2.00 Price 
$10.25 1.50 $4.30 
| Success Magazine... .. . $1.00 Our 
| Photo-Era......... 1.50 $2.30 The Circle Magazine. . . . . 1.50 Price 
Success Magazine. ..... $1.00 Our ae 
American Magazine... . . 1.50 Price Woman's Home Companion . $1.50 Qur 
$2.50 McClure’s Magazine. . .. . 1.50 Price 
| Photo-Era......... 1.50 Photo-Era......... 1.50 $3.00 
$4.00 with Review of Reviews $4.50 with Review of Reviews 
Travel Magazine ...... $1.50 Our Woman's Piene Compenton . $1.50 Our 
Technical World ...... 1.50 Price or Sunset Magazine Price 
$3.20 Review of Reviews ..... 3.00 $3.55 
Photo-Era......... 1.50 1.50 


| $5.25 $6.00 
| Canadian Postage Extra — Quotations on Request 


The Combinations above represent but a few of our special offers. If you desire a special list 
of magazines send for our prices, which will be the lowest obtainable anywhere. 


| WILFRED A. FRENCH, Publisher 
| 


383 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 


MAGAZINE-CLUBS 


Regular Our With 
Price Price Photo- 
1 year 1 year Era 
$1.50 Abel’s Photographic Weekly . $1.50 = $1.80 
1.50 American Photography . 2 1,35 2.00 
1.75 Bulletin of Photography (Weekly) 1.65 2.40 
2.75 Bulletin of and The Camera. . . 2.40 3.05 
1,00 The Camera... . 1.00 1.70 
1.00 Camera Craft . 90 1.55 
6.50 Camera Work . 6.25 6.95 
2.50 Photo-Miniature 2.50 3.05 
1.50 Photographic Times 1.50 2.00 
1.00 Professional and Amateur Photographer . 1.00 1.55 
2.00 St. Louis and Canadian Photographer . 1.75 2.05 
3.00 Wilson’s Photographic Magazine . . . 3.00 3.90 
3.00 Wilson’s Photographic Magazine (New) . 38.00 3.55 
.00 O Camera Craft ......$1.00Our CameraCraft ..... .$1.00Our 
1 ‘00 Price Am. Photog The Camera....... 1,00 Price 
$2.20 or Photo. Times $2.45 Am. Photography . 1,50 $3.10 
$3.50 Photo-Era ......-. 1.50 or Photo. Times 
$4.00 1.50 
Am. Photography . $1.50 Our $5.00 
Photo. Times ......- 1.50 Price The Camera....... $1.00 Our 
Photo-Era ....... 1.50 $2.85 Am. Photograph L60Price Camera Craft ...... $1.00 Our 
$4.50 or Photo. $2.60 Am. Photography . - 1,50 Price 
$1.75 Our $4.00 Photo-Era ...... 1.50 
St. Louis and Canadian. 2.00 Price $5.50 
PhheteeEra .....:-; 1.50 $3.40 Bulletin......... $1.75 Our 
$5.25 Camera Craft ...... 1.00Price The Camera....... $1.00 Ou 
or Prof.and Am. $2.90 Am. Photography .. . . 1.50 Price 
Photo-Miniature. . . . .$2.50Our Photo-Era ....... 1.50 Photo. Times .... .. 1.50 $3.50 
Camera Craft ...... 1.00 Price $4.25 Photo-Era ....... 1.50 
Photo-Era ...... 1.50 $3.55 $5.50 
$5.00 $1.75 Our 
Photo-Miniature. . . . . $2.50 Our Photo. Celt ...... 1.00 Price 
1.50 $3. $4.75 ....... 1.50 
$5.00 $5.50 
- . . $2.50 Our 
Wilson’s. ..... . .%.00Our Am. Photogra . 1,50Price Camera Work ...... $6.50 Our 
St. Louis and Canadian. 2 = Price or Photo. Times $3.95 Am. Photography ... . 1.50 Price 
Photo-Era ....... 0 $4.55 Photo-Era ....... 1.50 i 1.50 $7.85 
= 50 $9.50 
The Big Four The s 
American $1.50 Our Camera Craft . . . . $1.00 Our 
The Camera - 1.00 Price American Photography « 100 
Camera Craft. . . 1.00 $3.10 Photo-Era .. . 
Photo-Era ... . 1.50 $4.00 
$5.00 
, Coast to Coast Group 
The Professional’s Trio Camera Craft. .... Our 
Bulletin of Photography - $1.75 Our St. Louis and Canadian Photographer 4 00 Price 
Wilson’s Magazine(new) 3.00 Price The Camera .... 00 $4.30 
Photo-Era ...- . - 1.50 $4.90 Photographic 
$6.25 Photo-Era ..... 1.50 
$5.25 if Wilson’s is a renewal $7.00 


; WILFRED A. FRENCH, Publisher 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


383 BOYLSTON STREET 


Canadian Postage Extra— Quotations on Request 
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ST. LOUIS 


CRAMER’S PRECISION COLOR-FILTERS 


ISOS anp VISUAL LUMINOSITY FIL- 
TERS for landscape, portrait and telephoto- 


TRICOLOR FILTERS for three-color-work. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CONTRAST FILTERS for special color- 


work. 
MICRO-FILTERS for photomicrography. 


Our special booklet on “The Photography of Color- 
Contrasts ”’ free to interested parties on request 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Why use a leaky, mussy, 


Safety Self - Fillin 


12 separate and distinct features: 


1. Fills and cleans itself in 5 seconds. 

2. Cannot leak, even when carried point 
downward. 

3. Self-regulating ink flow. Writes just as 
fast or slow as you wish. 

4. Instantaneous ink flow. Writes at the 
FIRST stroke, 

5. Continuous ink flow. Never MISSES a 

Stroke. 


Exactly-even ink flow. Never blots, 
splatters nor floods. 


at 


K\ 
KY 


Vacuum Fountain Pen costs no more? 


12. Sold on an UNCONDITIONAL Guar- 
antee of ** ABSOLUTE SATISFAC- 
TION —or MONEY BACK!" 

No other fountain pen at any price has 
ALL these 12 features. Few fountain pens 
have even one of them. 

4 sizes : $2.50, $3, $4, and $5. 

15 different style points for every pen. 

If no nearby dealer will supply you, 
write to us for Catalog 21. 

ONOTO PEN CO. 

261 Broadway 


7. 14K Gold Iridium-tipped points. Never 
catch or scratch, and last for years. 

8. Double ink feed — above as wellas below 
the nib. (Secret of Features 3,4 & 5.) 

9. Barrel and cap made of finest quality 

polishea black Vulcanite. 

No dropper, clip or special ink neces- 

sary. 

A point, a size and a price for every 

Hand, every Purpose and every Pocket- 

book. 


10. 


ll. 


New York 


Our IMPROVED PORTRAIT-LENS, the 
STANWOOD F¥/s (U.S. 1! 2) 


OPENS NEW POSSIBILITIES FOR THE AMATEUR 
A simple adjustment adapts it at will to crisp, p _; 
snappy views, or to portraits of pleasing softness Price, $5.00 
WE MAKE OTHER LENSES, TOO 
Send for complete CATALOG 11, fresh from the press. It will interest 
BOTH AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS 


Standard Optical Company, Newark, N. J. 


High-grade 
Pillow-tops 
for the 
trade 


Write 
today for 
Price-list & 
price 

for the Process 


> Artistic photographs on silk, satin, linen, cloth, felt, etc. 


JOHN N. HEBERGER, 196 E. Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW 


New and quick process to make 


ANY COLOR OR QUALITY 
Professional, Commercial and Amateur 


WN A high-grade process, manipulated as quick as a bromide. Enlarging 
i or contact, any tone desired. 
Silk Portraits, Pillow-tops, College and’ Resort Souvenirs and an un- 
limited variety of high-grade work possible with this New Photo-Cloth Process. 
Silk Prints mounted on cards are the latest fads. Beautiful and absolutely 
permanent. No other process like it; far superior to any other process. 
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Photography 


IN NATURAL 


COLORS 


Amateurs, tourists, and art- 
ists can now reproduce Na- 
ture’s gorgeous colorings with 
ordinary cameras, short exposure, 
and at small expense. 


SIMPLIFIED PROCESS 
Anyone Can Learn Easily 

Full particulars and working in- 

structions in illustrated booklet, con- 

taining picture in colors, mailed for 

10c. (stamps or coin). 

American School of Art and Photography 


352 ADAMS AVENUE, SCRANTON, PA. 


WATURAL 
COLORS 
DLIFIED 
simp’ 


7°” BOSTON, MASS, 


Exposure is a Problem 


imposed by measurable conditions of speed of 
plate or film, kind of subject and strength of 
light. Problems should be solved, not guessed at 
nor ignored, 

My ‘‘Complete Exposure-Method and 
Home-Portrait-Helps’’ is the simple 
and rational solution of the exposure- 
problem. To use it ends exposure-troubles 
and broadens one’s knowledge. Then there is 
the home-portrait department as well. 


25 cents, coin or stamps 
F. M. STEADMAN, Box E, Concord, N. H. 


‘| Bissell College of Photo-Engraving 


4 Learn Photography 
Photo- or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and T! Operators Earn $50 Week. Only col- 
years. Endorsed by Interna’ tional A ssociati f Photo-' and Photogra; 
Association Illinois., Terms easy and living ine ites assisted 

curing good positions Write for catalog, an: Inexpensive coursein you are interested 


Illinois College of Photography na oo Wabash Avenue 
Effingham, Illinois 


L. H. BISSELL, Pres. No saloons in Effingham 


WRITE THE 


SEYMOUR CO. 
76 Duane Street, 
New York City 


for a sample book of 


Neutral Art Tints 


for mounting photographs 
artistically 


POST-CARD 
VIEWS 


of your own city made to order in 
$7.20 
Hand-Colored 


Made from any fair photograph 
and delivered in two to three 
weeks. Send for samples 
Valentine, Easter, Florals, Com- 


ics, etc. From maker to dealer 


Colortype Co. 
Dept Cincinnati, O. 


| PHOTO- 
MOUNTER 
| PASTE 


The kind you are sure to use 
with continuous satisfaction 


Higgins’ 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The Right Kind of aSHUTTER 


DOES ITS WORK SMOOTHLY, AND DOES IT EVERY 
TIME. The right kind ofa shutter is an insurance against 
annoyance and delay. A shutter that has the endorsement 
of years of usage by thousands of the best photographers is 
pretty certain to be about the best obtainable. Sucha one is the 


PACKARD-IDEAL 


It is made in all sizes and styles for time and instantaneous ex- 
posures, and each one is sold under an ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 
Write for a booklet describing the various styles. All dealers 
carry them, and remember, they are manufactured only by 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTERCO. 


206 East Water Street, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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PHOTO-ERA, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines). MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 


FOR SALE 


STUDIO FOR SALE in city of 125,000. A chance seldom offered 
for a man capable of producing fine work. Finest studio in this part 
of the country. Best reputation in the city. Established 15 years. 
Cost over $6,000. Will sell for half, on account of ill health. Posses- 
sion January 1. Address * B,” C. ?. UNDERHILL, 48 West 28th St., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE. Best down-town business in most progressive city of 
Middle West. Vopulation 400,000. Nothing but high-grade work 
with excellent prices. Every indication for banner business coming 
year, Owner retiring from photograph business, Address PHOTO-ERA. 


FOR SALE. Studio in city of 100,000 population (Albany, New 

York State). Equipped for all kinds of work, from Cabinet to 

Bargain to quick buyer. Frank W. Knapp. Address 
Colwell & Co., Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


FOR SALE. Fourcameras, with lenses, 11 x 14 and 8 x 10 studio, 
11x 14and 8 x lv outdoor. Also full outfit for studio. This is a 
great bargain for cash. Write for particulars. Jones & JONES, 
Photographers, 403 Fifth Ave., Homestead, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


AN IDEAL VPORTRAIT-LENS: never surpassed! No.5, Extra 
Rapid Euryscope, diameter 3 1-8 inches, focus 17 1-2 inches, for 8 x 
to 11 x 14 plates, Inside diameter of flange, 3 1-2 inches, Regular 
price, $135.00. Mine, $50.00 cash. Address, E. Maur, 69 Crawford 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Welleome’s Photographic Exposure-Record and Diary 1910," 
with Exposure -Calculator, will be sent post-paid, on receipt of on/y 


Sirty cents in stamps or money-order, by WILFRED A. FRENCH, Pub- 


lisher of PHoto-Era, 383 Boylston St,, Boston, Mass. 


3A Folding Pocket Kodak in good condition. For pictures 5 1-4 x 
5 1-2inches. Rapid Rectilinear lens, Speed f. 8, focal length, 6 1-2 
inches,: Shutter, F. P. K. Automatic. Two Tripod Sockets. Brilliant 
reversible finder with hood. Automatic focusing-lock. Cost $20.00. 
Will sell for $15.00, Address, Kopak, care of Photo-Era Office. 


WANTED 


iAZINES WANTED. Copies of PHoto-Era for July and 

rember, 1908, are wanted to complete files for binding. Also the 
PHOTO-MINIATURE, No. 75, An equivalent or more will be given in 
exchange. Vhoto-Era Office. 


Don’t Spoil So Many Plates 
Every plate will be 
one if you use Lhe SIMPLIMETER 
Send $1.00 for a Simplimeter right now and cut down the cost of 
supplies. Made as part of'a handsome, leather, pocket money-case. 


Simplimeter Co., Not Inc. 
158 St., Bite IsLanp, ILL. 


Shoppers will find Rest and 
Diversion at 


The BIJOU DREAM 


545 Washington St., Boston, U.S.A. 
B. F. KEITH, Proprietor 


Open from 9 a.m. to 10.30 Peo. 
High-class motion-pictures stereopti- 
con views relating to current events and mat- 
ters of local interest. Excellent music, vocal 
and instrumental. 


PORTABLE 
BACKGROUNDS 
for 
Home-Portraiture 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
ILLUSTRATING MANY 
ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ing investigation. 
selves. 


tisement was dated. 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTEES 


the trustworthiness of every advertisement which appears in its pages. 
such advertisers as will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. We exercise the greatest care 
in accepting advertisements and publish none which has not been proved desirable by the most search- 
Thus our subscribers, in patronizing the advertisers we vouch for, protect them. 


If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur and a subscriber be subjected to unfair or 
dishonest treatment, we will do our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in answer- 
ing the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in writing as the medium in which it was seen. 
The complaint, however, must be made to us within the month for which the issue containing the adver- 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher 
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With joy he tramps in every clime, 
Fatigue he never feels; 

His shoes are fitted all the time 

ye With Pneumatic Cushion Heels. 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEEL COMPANY 
Ask your dealer for them 


19 Lincoln Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


YOUR HEAD 
WILL BE CLEAR 
WHEN 
YOUR FEET ARE 
COMFORTABLE 


It is therefore your duty carefully to consider 
the welfare of your feet. 


WORTH CUSHION 
SOLE SHOES 


are scientifically constructed to insure ease and 
comfort, and fit the foot from the start. 
“On Oct. 9, 1908, you sent me by mail a pair of shoes 
which I have been wearing continuously and with 
more genuine satisfaction than any other shoes I 
have ever worn.” H. D. Williams, Attorney-at-Law. 


Prove it yourself 
Men’s .. $4.00 to $6.00 


Women’s $2.00 to $5.00 
If your dealer does not keep them write for booklet 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. D. 


406 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

1225 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Hudson Terminal Bldg., 196 Fulton St., New York 
570 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

15 South 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our Wonderful New 
Pancratic Telephoto Lens 


makes it possible to take distant objects enlarged 
from three to eight diameters with a simplicity of 
operation and excellence of results never known 
before. 

This lens is complete and ready to fit nearly all 
of the shutters in common use for 4x 5 and 5 x 7 
lenses. It weighs but 6 oz. and costs but $15.00 
complete with case. 

Sold by all dealers on approval for 10 days’ trial 

Ask your dealer for our 1909 catalog of Korona 
Cameras and lenses. 


iT 
Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company {INTHE 
765 So. Clinton Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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OOKE [ENSES 
ACT INSTANTLY 


Nothing is too quick for 
them nor is any test too 
severe for their wonder- 
ful definition. They are 
UNIVERSAL, and are 
used with the same bril- 
liant success by amateurs 
and professionals every- 
where. They fit all makes 
of shutters. Write today 
for catalogue containing 
“Helps to Photographers.” 


Hopson. 


1135 Broadway, New York City 


CORRESPONDING 


WITH 


ADVERTISERS 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Tessar Lens 
and Compound Shutter 


have been before the public long enough 
to establish themselves firmly in the list 
of successes. 

@ Samples of their achievement have 
been and are now on exhibition in the 
leading cities of the country. To 
those who have no opportunity of see- 
ing our picture exhibits we offer to 
send sample prints, making a special 
price of four for ten cents, which simply 
covers the cost of postage. 

@ If you want the maximum speed, cover- 
ing power and critical definition, and 
yet the possibility of securing the softer 
effects in landscapes and portraiture, get 
a Tessar. You will not regret it, 
no one has. 

@ Send for NEW ANASTIGMATICS. 
@ PRISM is our little lens expositor. 
Send for Copy H, free on request. 
E> Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Micro- 
QS strument is our Guarantee. 


Bausch £4 Optical ©. 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Investigate “‘ The Artura Way” of producing them 
on IRIS with 


ARTURA SEPIA SALT 


This method produces rich, velvety sepia prints in a quick and 
reliable manner. Box of six cartridges, with directions, 50 cents 


Remember the nnme— ARTURA SEPIA SALT 


Manufactured and packed by 


The Artura Photo-Paper Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Gold Tones On 


ARGO 


Gaslight Paper 


See Defender “Tipster” -- Fourth Edition 


Sent Free On Request. 


Defender Photo Supply Co. 
Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHITE 


Never Spots because it is absolutely neutral— cannot in- 
jure the finest paper or fabric. 


Never Wrinkles because it is milled to the smoothness of 
a cream, the fineness of the particles ensuring its 


Vine Perfect Adhesive-Quality 
QR PHOTOGRAPHERS: Remains in perfect condition until wholly used up, which makes it 
CE BOTTLERS&NEWSPE the cheapest you can buy; in addition, you get more in a package. 


Day’s -pint, 1-pint and 1-quart jars hold full 10, 20 and 4o 
ounces—not 8, 15 and 32, respectively. You get most for your 
money in the 6-lb, and 12-lb. pails. 6-Ib. pail $1.00. 


FREE SAMPLE SENT ON REQUEST 
DIAMOND PASTE COMPANY, 70 Hamilton Si., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE 


Second-hand Cameras and Lenses. Carry a full line of latest 
Kodaks, Century, Premo and Graflex ; also supplies. Send 
for Bargain-list. 

GLOECKNER & NEWBY 


171 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 


Wellcome’s Photographic 
EXPOSURE-RECORD and DIARY, 1909 


A Pocket Encyclopedia and guide to correct exposure, development, 
toning, intensification, etc. Not a word wasted 

, Price, 50 cents, post -paid 

PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


BUY A 


COOKE LENS 


AND 


Reflex Camera 


FROM 


The Studio Camera Exchange 


Any good, salable 
Camera or Lens taken 
in trade. Money back 
if desired. 


Send for Catalog 
Cc. W. SHEPARD 


110 Tremont Street 
Boston 


Hayden’s Film-Tank 


Takes all sizes films up to4 x 5, and is 
very simple to operate. 
Price, $1.00. Why Pay More? 
If your dealer does not carry these goods, 
we will send sume on receipt of price. 


Hayden’s Improved 
Film Printing-Frame 


Prints can be made from 
the roll film in the long 6 
strip, and any part of the 
negative may be placedon 
any part of the printing- 
paper. It also has a mov- 
able set of mats that can 
be adjusted to any posi- 
tion on the negative and “yj 
locked, making all prints a 
alike. Price, 75 cents, complete 


Hayden’s Convertible Plate-Frame 


Taking all sizes dry 
plates from 1 inch wide 
up to 61-2 x 81-2. Prints 
can be made on a 6 1-2 x 
8 1-2 paper from a 4x 5 
negative, leaving white 
border for framing. <A 
postal attachment comes 
with each frame, making 
postal prints from any 
part of the negative, and 
also for the use of mak- 
Price, $1.50, complete ing prints from films, 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO., Anglim Building 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Development by all 
Methods 


Developers 
Toners and Toning 


Reducers and 
Reduction 


Intensifiers and 
Intensification 


Sensitising Carbon 
Tissue 


Lantern Slides 
Exposure Records 


Diary and Memo. 
Pages 
How to Estimate 
Exposure 


Factors for Plates 
and Bromide Papers 


The ‘WELLCOME’ 
Exposure Calculator 


= 


Puo. 356 


THE ‘WELLCOME’ PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXPOSURE RECORD AND DIARY, 1910 


NOW READY 
A Pocket Guide 
to success 
in field and 
dark room 


50 CENTS 


ALL DEALERS AND 
BOOK STORES 


Fuil prospectus and a helpful Booklet, 
‘* Photographic Facts and Fallacies,’’ mailed 
free. Send postal to-day, addressed :— 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
P. Dept., 45, Lafayette Street, NEW YoRK CITY; 


or, P. Dept., 101-104, Coristine Building, MONTREAL 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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he Ibso Auto-Sector Shutter 


ow A sector shutter at the price of an ordinary shutter. The three-leaf (sector) system 


admits one-third more light than is possible with any other style—making the Ibso the fastest 
shutter ever sold forthe price. Interchangeabie with any hand camera shutter. 


A light, compact and durable sector shutter that isa marvel of simplicity in mechanism. 
Accurate andreliable. Designed especially for the more discriminating users of 4x5 and 


5x7 cameras. 


A medium price sector shutter that has distinctive features possessed by no 


others. A safety lock prevents accidental exposures. | Operated with lever or Metallic 
Release—furnished with the shutter—eliminating all “bulb trouble.” When buying a 
Camera insist on an Ibso Shutter. Ask your dealer or send for circular. 


Price, with Metallic (antinous) Release............ecceeeceeeeees $8.00 
Sole United Staten Agents BORKE & JAPIES jackson Boulevard and 


or Ibso Shutters 


Desplaines St. 
CHICAGO 
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To be able to secure just what your taste dictates for Mount or 
Folder is the advantage of 


Old Stratford 


Old Clotster 
{Qhododendron 


OVERS AND BRISTOLS. It is because there is such a variety of colors, finishes and textures to 
select from. Another thing: the stocks are made with photographic requirements in mind, and not a 
“happenstance.” 


eee by most photo- or paper-houses. We will send sample-books. 


Be studio stationery of the professional photographer is more than something to write upon: it is an 
expression of his tastes, and so impresses his customers. STRATHMORE PARCHMENT has every 
needed feature. Ask your printer to show you the STRATHMORE PARCHMENT TEST BOOK. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S. A. 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 


the ISOSTIGMAR LENS 


The new Anastigmat adopted by the U. S. Gov’t, leading 


newspapers and amateurs. 


For Dark Days and Interiors 


Use the wonderful, extra rapid Series II, F. 5.8. The 
ISOSTIGMAR is intensely rapid, taking snap-shots in the 
rain (send for sample photo) and sells for half the price of 
others. 
Liberal Exchange System 

Change your old-style lens for an Isostigmar. Send de- 
scription. We offer liberal terms, or we will 
send on 10 days’ trial or through your dealer. 


The Franklin Enlarging Outfits 
are convenient, compact, portable, adapted to 
all forms of light. Price, from $24.00up. Send 
for lists of Isostigmars, Enlarging Outfits and 
Photoscript for Titling Negatives. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
Dept. K. 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lengthen the short days with 


Latitude and gradation as well 
as speed. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Yb 
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M. A. SEED DRY PLATE CO. : 
(COMPANY 
ARRow BRANE 
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You can make 
Enlargements 
up to any 

size this way. 


You can make Enlargements 
up to 8 x 10 this way. 


Ask us or your dealer for a copy 
of our booklet— 


“BROMIDE 
ENLARGING 


WITH A 


KODAK.” 


The booklet explains in detail just how to 
make enlargements of any size with your 
Kodak— How to use the Brownie Enlarging 
Cameras—and ‘All by Daylight’’ enlarging 
with Velox. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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It Fits 


There’s one paper that is made solely to 
meet the requirements of the amateur—a 
paper that has the quality that gives the best 
results from amateur negatives :— . 


VELOX 


If you do your own printing, Velox will be easiest for you to 
work because it fits your negatives. If you have a professional 
finish your work, he can give you the best results on Velox— 
because it fits your negatives. 


There’s a wide variety in surfaces, weights and grades. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A COPY OF 
“THE VELOX BOOK.”’ 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ARISTO 


Carbon printing is difficult, 
but true carbon effects are 


easy with ARISTO GOLD 
POST CARDS. Either 


sepia or purple tones, with 
a delicate matte surface. 
Manipulation the simplest: 
Print, Wash, Fix. Absolutely 
permanent. 


AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE DIVISION, 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


All Dealers. 
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